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Start The School Year Right 


With Bradley Quality Material 


With the start of the school year every conscientious teacher is laying 
plans to make the coming school year a successfulone. To the teacher 
who knows the value of Bradley Quality Aids to Successful Teaching 
this means a careful study of the Bradley Catalogue and an immediate 
selection of those Bradley materials that will help her most in her 
coming work. 


Bradley School Materials are of a high quality. They are made for 
practical every-day use. Every item in the Bradley Catalogue can be 
adapted to some phase of a teacher’s work. You should have this 
valuable book. Sent free upon request. We illustrate and describe 
here some leading items from this catalogue. 





Bradley Builders 


Bradley Builders are superior in quality. They are cut clearly from stock that will 
wear. Their containers are made of heavy board reinforced by stout paper. Every 
teacher will appreciate this feature. 


Economo Word Builder No. 1 


8271. A large type word 
builder. Printed on high- 
grade tag stock of good 
wearing quality. The box 
is made especially strong 
to withstand the constant 
handling and hard usage 
to which the “ builder” box 
is subjected. Contains a 
largequantity of unusually 
large size tablets, making 
it especially adapted for 
the use of beginners. 

Price, per box. . $0.25 
Mailing Weight, 7 oz. 














Economo Number Builder No. 


8281. A number builder, 
printed on heavy manila 
tag stock, with large nu- 
merals in bold type. It 
contains a large quantity 
of numerals from 1 to 0 
and supply of mathemat- 
icaldenominations. Put up 
in box made_ especially 
strong so that it will with- 
stand constant handling. 


Price, per box.. .$0.25 
Mailing Weight, 7 oz. 


Bradley Straight Line Picture Cut-Outs 


A series of plates of designs of familiar objects in sections, made with straight lines, 
with the fewest necessary curves to make the parts complete. These parts are to 
be cut out and joined together with tiny brass fasteners (supplied with each set). 
They are then colored with crayon or water colors. When finished, the design has 
been transformed into an attractive paper toy, as a soldier with movable arms and 
gun, a dog with movable legs and ears, or other objects with movable parts. 


Kindergarten and First Grade teachers will find this the most attractive material 
they have ever used for first steps in paper cutting and construction. It is also ex- 
cellent as an educational pas- 
time for use in the home. 


The outlines are printed on 
heavy tinted paper, and each 
set put up in an attractive 
portfolio. 


8307. Indian Vil- 
lage Cut-Out 


Typical Indian village scene 
showing natives at work and 
at play. Very interesting and 
instructive. Fulldirections and 
sheet of color suggestions. In 
attractive portfolio in two 
colors. 


Price each........... $0.50 
Mailing Weight, 1 Ib. 
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8215. Mother Goose 
Cut-Outs 


Baby Bunting Mother Hubbard and Dog 
Little Boy Blue Wee Willie Winkie 

Jack Horner Bobby Shaftoe 

Tack and Jill Simple Simon 

Humpty Dumpty The Cat and the Fiddle 





Price, per set, twelve designs. .$0.35 
Mailing Weight, 8 oz. 








For other cut-outs see catalog » 


Bradley Water Color Boxes 
) Box No. B I 


601. Theabove is 
one of our most 
popular boxes, con- 
taining eight pans 
of semi-moist col- 
ors: Alizarine 
Crimson, Orange, 
Gamboge, Blue, 
Hooker’s Green 
4) No. 1,Violet No. 2, 

@ Sepia and Char- 
coal Gray, or may 
be assorted special to order. The No. 7 brush with wooden handle. 


Price, per bex............ $0.50 Mailing Weight, 6 oz. 


Box No. A 9 


609. A long box 
containing four dry 
cakes, one each 
Carmine, Blue, 
Gambogeand Char- 
coal Gray. No.7 
brush. 
Price, per box. 
$0. 








Mailing weight, 5 oz. 
For other Water Color Boxes see catalog 


Economo Crayons 


More than the name of a crayon “Economo” is the mark of a system. These 
crayons are made in our own laboratories from the best materials obtainable. 

Put up in unique box of heavy enameled tin with hinged cover that opens easily and 
a tightly, keeping the crayons always dry, free from dust and in perfect condition 
or use. 

The box may be retained and refilled with new crayons, bought in bulk at a much 
lower price than by the box. As one color is exhausted, a new supply of that color 
is purchased, thus making the set always complete without buying an entire new 
assortment. 

The first cost is approximately 
the same as for crayons of similar 
quality in paper boxes, and the 
subsequent expense is far less. 


Economo Pressed 
Crayons No. 15 


8231. Eight crayons, one each, 
Red, Orange, Yellow, Green, 
Blue, Violet, Brown and Char- 


} coal Gray, in metal box. 


\ or. radLel. biLG 2341 9 AD Wi 
\ peisaabbbibts ts. a Por BOX .....s20sesesee $0.25 


“—~ee- futher t cases: 


ne «ITC METI 7572? mane Mailing weight, 4'4 oz. 
Pe 7 11 OW Glut 
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Embeco Crayons No. 


8100. An assortment of high grade wax crayons 
to sell at a popular price. The assortment 
includes eight crayons, one each, Red, Orange, 
Yellow, Green, Blue, Violet, Brown and Char- 
coal Gray. Put up in attractive tuck box. 


ee ee $0.10 
Mailing weight, 3 oz. 


| Crayons 


Milton Bradley © 


SPRINGFIELO, MASS. 























Write TO-DAY for Complete “‘Bradley’s School Materials and Books’’ Catalog. Sent Free. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO: Thomas Charles Co., Agents KANSAS CITY: Hoover Bros., Agents 


ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO: The George M. Hendry, Ltd., Agents 




















reduced prices. 


PRACTICAL DRAWING BOOKS 
MODERN ARTS COURSE 

Published since 1894 and revised fre- 
quently, these books are by far the most 
popular series in the United States. 
They are noted for their attractiveness, 
their logical arrangement and their 
pedagogical correctness. Sample copies 
mailed postpaid at the following prices: 


Books 1 to 4, each $ .15 
Books 5 to 8, each .20 
Teachers’ Manual 40 


PRACTICAL WRITING COURSE 
A modern course in business writing, 
adopted exclusively by two states and 
many individual counties and cities in 
other states. 
Books 1 to 7, each $ .05 
Book 8 10 
Practice paper and envelope, 5 cts. extra 


“CRAOCOLOR” CRAYONS 
No. 0 : ree crayon, 8 sticks to 


"ined oof Den 


1512-1516 SO. WABASH AVE., 


Chicago Iii. 


“PRACTICA TL,” 


ET the word “Practical” remind you not only of Practical Drawing Books, but also of a 
complete line of quality school supplies and school art materials at wholesale prices. 

Here are a few suggestions from our extensive line. 
catalog, replete with useful information about things for the modern school. 
Write for your copy TO-DAY, addressing Dept. P-9 at our nearest office. 


No. 1, pressed crayon, 8 larger 

sticks to box - 
No 2, Wax crayon, 8 sticks to box .10 
No. 3, Wax crayon, 16 stickstobox .20 
No. 10, Wax crayon, 6 sticks tobox .05 
Prang “Crayonex” No. 3, Wax, 8 


sticks to box 10 
Prang “Craograph” No. 1, pressed 
crayon, 8 sticks to box 10 


Write for quantity prices 
WATER COLORS 
Prang No. 3A or Kroma No. 33, 4 
colors to box, witha No.7brush _ .40 
Prang No. 8 or Kroma No. 88, 8 
semi-moist half-pans, with a No. 

7 brush 0 
Write for quantity prices 
“PRACTICAL” SCHOOL PASTE 
Holds fast—like Uncle Remus’ “Tar Baby.” 


Half-pint cans, each $ .35 
Pint Cans, each .60 
Quart Cans, each 1.00 
Gallon Cans, each 2.40 


Quantity discounts 





A post card request will bring our new 1922-1923 


wing Compa 
ce ee 


Dallas Texas. 


Incidentally, there are many 





PENCIL SHARPENERS 


Boston Model “L” or “Chicago” 
each $1.00 

Boston Model “K” or “Chicago 

Giant” (sharpen any size pencils) 
each 1.50 














COLORED CHALE 


American No. 530, 12 sticks of high 
grade colored chalk, per box 35 








PAPERS 
“Practical” Poster Paper, 9x12”, 
18 asstd. colors, per pkg.of 50shts. .20 
“Practical” Poster Paper, 9’’x12”, 
solid colors, per pkg. of 50 shts. .15 
“Practical” Construction Paper, 
9x12”, 12 colors, asstd., per 


pkg. of 25 shts. .20 
White Drawing Paper, 6x9”, per 

pkg. 100 shts. 18 
White Drawing Paper, 9’’x12”, per 

pkg. 100 shts. 36 


Quantity prices 


W43 ~*~" 
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Orders 
filled 
promptly 











FORWARD 
Fifty cents for a group of 16 
different classifications, size 7x9 
inches. Also the complete list of 
Dodson Nature Pictures. This 
is a special offer. 


903 Harrison Ave. 





Pictures 


Send for Them! 


As publisher of the Mumford Plates, 
it will be my pleasure to serve you 
with these pictures. 


gn Sl KGretuom, 


President, American Audubon Association 


for information. 


Address 
JOSEPH H. DODSON 


Magnificent color pictures! 
All especially for the children! 


Kankakee, Illinois 


These wonderful pictures inspire children to listen and learn 
every subject more easily. Dodson Nature Pictures are con- 
tributions to the art and science of teaching. You may win 
success with them. Our wide list of subjects, ranging for use 
in all grades, will be sent upon request. 
black and whites! 


Fine 
Just write to-day 


CHART 
A graphic compilation of nature 
studies , covering nearly one thousand 
Handsomely mounted, for 
use in classroom. Price, $50.00. 
Ask about the Dodson Bird and 
Nature Chart. 


subjects. 









































































































































Primary Education for October, 1922 


At the Symphony 


(Cesar Frank. D Minor) 


The ’cellos, preluding apart, And over weariness and doubt Passed on and left irresolute 
Grunfled and sang, and so the day Rose up the horns like bellied sails, The ebony, the silver throat; 
From the low beaches of my heart Like canvas of the soul flung out Low over clarionet and flute 
Turned in tranquillity away. To rising and orchestral gales. Hung heaven upon a —_ > . 
— Robert Nathan 








HONEST TREAT- 


School Supplies Direct to You ment to aut 


SUKATEEN OR SANI- 
SILK 


SILI If you want COOD Stuff, buy from 
For sewing cards, twelve NOTICE this advertiaement. We do po offer EDSUCO 
aworted colors in a box. cheap prers to attract trade, but we offer high qual- PAROUETRY 
EDSsUCO jOINTED Pree = box = = Tie | ity merchandine that will plese you when you get it BLOCKS 
ANIMALS SEWING CARD NEEDLES | bike it has thousands of other teachers from all over 1 No 700. 80 blocks $20 
Dithamecmtod —— EE he United States who mend ws their ordersevery yar 1 No 01. 250 blocks 40 
grotesque outlines, but ‘ PAPER _ Weight. 5 on, 
TEACHEK'S © true to nature, and : 
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TEACHER'S DESK 


No. ASS 
Sine 42x26. Weight, 100 ths. Se- « 
lected Oak, golden finish. Two draw: Office Color Flat - = to ra 97 ery g1op | HANGING GLOBE 
ers with and keys Book rail. p44, g12.00 5 CRAYON Weight, 34 on. 12-inch Hanging Globe 


Panelled ends and Rarsed ALPHA DUSTLESS CRAYON 


COMPASS complete with moon hall 
rover front eis ou" ».3.ca$ 70 ~ weight - - $10.09 The Bestof AllCrayon 
— wa * Contains fifty difter- O (2) New map of Europe | Cheapest Crayon made, one 
EDSUCO INDUSTRIAL ent designs, pristed on T T! Af = Man ates eo Se Semmes ae 
STRI BACUN STANDARD eCTICa, Son aod water i lanual free with each of common crayons or chalk. 
WEAVING MATS yo se omy pole EDSUCO RAFFIA globe. Wt. 35 Ibs. Dustlom, doce not coil hande or 
EDSUCO STORY AND These mats, size 7x7 inch- —_ FRAMES hing. 25 gross or boxes in 
jeed to meet a the kgal and The designs include ani- ROUND ‘ 
saat inh sare put up in strong en“ school requirements im any state. mal, flowers, leaves, HE AD Price, (including the pp aty ethene 
ACER | DESK 


ee ee 


TE. most ee: - Seamegean ag 65 
They conform to the most advaured children, etc. all drawn PAPE a ae 
it 4 
at iin By Mary Eleanor Ross ‘°F. Cut ready for use. 1-2 in isteas of present day school room require- expecialy for casy and f- FASTENERS omen - 25 gross or more, per gross 5c 
A : eos 
a : 


ate Weta oe read them without leaving his seat. Price, per set, 30 draw- 1-4 in. box 1Se 


5 ow 2 
Oni ae Pa Pema on ard lo Nt ap Cned Sates Eaope Aa Fact Weg rs oe, 34 bn 
Each 37.35 eight, 7 oz, contrast with the mats = go Western Hemisphere, World Me- 8 r ‘ BOOKCASES 
lected oak. Golden fisish. One sine vee ory nicasing © cator, North America, South America, , BE No. 1—-Made of solid 
fe and one double small drawer and quired “th@sen em, Altice. : oak. Height 51 in, ona 
ge center drawer. Panelied ends ” BACON STANDARD SERIES WALL ; a, width 36 in, depth we'd Ly 
and back. Locks and keys. Raised On = ah SS gay mae 3S MAPS EDSUCO SECTIONAL }2 in. Glass doors ae 
drawer fronts. One extension slide. pow hen jae re Me Lee agree octet appa fitted with double ae aia 
Book rail. ; 5 aa tional Animals-—col- srength glass. Sh $ . 
Prcncath <=". = « $2125 _Batoneope COLORED CHALK Ns 135 55 briwn mata 25 inner map of Europe, Lari ape crekaniewtimarips, pingseg i20iee, ——ALLSe EACH 
eration! Sim- No. 406-—Contains 12 . puree 7 6 animals in hox, Price $17.50 Weight 2 oz. 
ARITHMETIC OR PRINT ‘PAPER ply empty the sticks assorted colors of e8velope  - Be ay ae oe a - wt. 8 o8., per set 3c No. 2--Same size and Wash “ P. 
oa = Weigh: n on his is a splendid school series larger a. Same sae Vashington Portrait 
ToS EE package — Sear — in size than is usually offered at a popular €Epsuco tional Birds--colored style as No. 1 except Washington on Slonee 
No. 237 9x12 plain - -3.% ry taining the to incorporate in a price. H mf and cut in strips, 6 that in place of glass 3 Lincete Portenls 
MANILA DRAWING wast inte Cut Coaxen, Prien, Mounted in Sets, in Drop Door Case VUL-COT WASTE yh birds in box, wt. doors it has double 750. Washington's Tomb 
Na. 120 Sise 9x12 pla i ite or bow» ss Ade V7 ’ No. SM4DI Sng Senn BASKET GRAPH — Box. perset + + We wood panel doors. 751. House m Mu Verna 
plain = rel of water. Standard Ma $19.50 = Made of tough, strong Come Ship. wt. 120 the 752. Lincoln Leg Cabin 
ium : 9 It immediate- -_ to be the best \ (i) (~~ P 2 : 
WHITE DRAWING AN toe ip ew No. S4#DD.---Set of any 6 Bacon fibre, sanitary, fireproof, % be /\ ) ) rice $17.00 Lincoln Home, Spring. 
pote aN ATER !y disso Standard Maps $25.00 guaranteed to last for 10 Copying de \A => freld 
$e.190 Stor Sui2 pheie - $159 13 No. S4DD-~Set of any 8 Bacon yearn reo of the $4. Lincoln Monument 
: 2p . Standard Maps + + ~ + $30.50 No.2. 12 in. top diame. kind now in Boy Lincoln Studying 
* TYPEWRITER PAPER ' : N. B—We recommend Bacon Stand- ter, weight 2 lbs. Price ™- oe 56. Lincoln Splittng Rails 
No. 8 Onion Skin, size <4 y i ard Maps mounted in the Costello Auto- each = - ~ $1.25 ies in 10 min rry and Hatchet Bor- 
BYaxll $70 WEBSTER'S NEW matic Map Case. Efficiency and economy No.3. 14 in. top diame. tes SEWING € anos aa 
Lager Yellow Sxl» 50 INTERNATIONAL are assured ter, 12 in. bottom di- Notesiar.3Ib. Set A--Cireular cards, CA 
No. 468 Mimeograple : DICTIONARY In Costello Automatic Case ameter, weight 3 Ibs. » Oxt0- $1.08 parte ca ge For Simple on Work 
Maal a 3 E EDSUCO aa Regular Edition . SHCA S 4 Bacon 4oz. Price,cach $2.00 ‘ter sar, 4 assor' a 
No. 464 White fait.” “99 sTic Size 12 3-8x9 3-4x5 inches ‘ Maps ot $22.20 No. 10. 14 in. deme, Weld cords ins hon. The full set of 34 dow. 650. Cornficlds and Pu 
MUSIC PAPER . , 6 Weight 14 Ibs. 30 in. deep, straigh 3.50 Price per box, 40 cents. inos is printed on a sheet 2 see iM “f r ‘ — 
a. A300 Siar PeSNh, mdod : > Suu Buff Buckram, indexed, Standard i *- $28.70 sides. A good hoist Cap Size, 6 Ib. Weight, 9 on of heavy manila board (=> na — seen te 
rege » _ tifully net, $16.00 No. St8CA-Set of any 8 Bacon Ger ential paper 10x15 - 4.75 8x9 inches, to be cut wp 3: Prow urkey, 18-in, 
“ere = col 
M. 


tow. 655. Feeding Mr. Turk 
‘ fe On the envek iJ “y 
% " —cr s Laps = $833.20 els. Price, cach $3.50 Folio Size. 8 many suggestions fer 6% Turkey on Platter 
THEME PAPERS ; H ; " 


658. Puritan Children 
cessful 
aan ORT HHS ET 957. The Mayflower 


ments Any pupil in the school room can fective coloring. 100 in Box 


angpe. Say 


Size 42x26. "Sage. 110 Iba. Se 


i 

510. Turkey Border 

515. Pumpkin and Carn Bor- 
der 








Ro, 1950 Sine 810%, white | We have a C filed from Cover to Cover with Supplies f 7 | 
6ad wenes colors « + We Ly) FREE =: LS A ecm (as tor We wit faaiy Bottle of f | 
rer lp sk 3 $0 Dalene ond you's copy FREE. Jest uch for W's yours to have Pree ink furnished |< “AY 12 Sheets in Envelope, 660. John Alden and Priscilla 
°° Ge tn biggest value ever of- | POSTAGE EXTRA [77 ‘senior enonch. Ait wnuned returned with or free with each - | 20 Cents per envelope. 4 On = Again 
ted marginal line at left .70 ing, fered and a very handsome | transportation saree ee ae ee SS aes. | I Ringagh SEWING CARDS Weight, Woz oy Now =r . Poten 
YELLOW THEME PAPER colar * > series. pay when tends arrive et postage mast siways be pad ia advance.” Make Set B-Cards 31-2 in. EDSUCO GUMN pata ee ener 
No. 1466 Size 81-2x11, style se Se Fifty designs ina set,sim- {Setters ie te aro Son Mime ua i7#'=-@<——— 
ruling same as 1950 - 40 7 in outline, interesting in POSTER PAPERS signa, 100 cards in a twee Seatees in 604. Jan, The Snow Man 
PENMANSHIP PAPER subject, and correct in de- = These papers box clasp envelope, 605. Feb. Dutch Children 
No. 5950 Size 8x101-2, ruled 250 1 1 SEM These cards will please heavy i Price. per box, 40 cents see A. red red, green ood _ ans 
faint linee with vad ergo. P — both in for . Weight, 11 on blue March, The First Flowers 
al line across top + « ' ten, os a and all forms of Industri ENCHL Per envelope - - $0.15 or April, Under the Umbrella 
EXAMINATION paenp reel ty wherever inexpensive papers % x Pet doz. enve bop 150 608. May, In the Garden 
No.4569P Sise 81-211 ruled 5.00 250 ineaecope ree. Weight 2 on 609. June, The Rose Queen 


680. Ow! and Cat Border 
FDSUCO KIBBE ¥" 
NUMBER 


681. Making Jack o'Lanterns 
682. Jack o'Latnern Border 
“ — ae oO NOTEER 
HEAVY CONSTRUCTION PAPER ~ Cpe re Hae Reduced) = artistic aide 
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EDSUCO ROLL —=- |_| 683. Flying Witch Border 
de- im outline of Mother Goose 


TOWELS , | 
Roll Towel is a heavy-| / \o| 
weight, unbleached tow- |! 
el A towel gotten out 
for the man that wants 
something better. 
Positively guaranteed! inches. 
Tinted papers of extra cen Fs to be free from cap a 
fine finish and the best — for “faa oF favorites. ings, ~ ous chemicals. Has no) be 
arill exercises. ser Yemen full of life po mg for bealth and) Price, per box, 65 cents 
imety-six two-num- and carry out the spirit of , i» 100 ths. Weight, 18 oz 
ber combinations are rod familiar rhymes per- Sdecthipereaes, 150 tow. 
in type 1 5-8 in. feet! els per roll. 
on strong Manilla Price, _ in envel . per case 
cards, 3x5 in, % a. jn, - - 20 190 cooler with ~ 
Price. per set. 25 cents Weigh 5 5 on. 19P Neutral Gray ° dB . bubbler attach 
Weight, 8 on 19P Assorted Colors - - SO PLAIN GLOBE a 
» Shi Weht. 11-2 ths. 10--8 in., 10 waste pail not FG q len.” 
Pre AG bons Ib. $475 ae wii’ long. plain - - S25 = art, —— 
led for chart 220-12 in, 20 5 Y ag - 700. Jolly Santa : 
struction work, sania ana Ib. + 850 l0gal size $8.75 n “es —— ng > 701. Santa Claus ee 
No 12S Sie M12, ~ wor 27.00 : ws 
g er - 2 
100 sheets, wght. 4 tbs. 
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703. Chrisimas Tree 


EDSUCO WOODEN 704. Daneang, Round the Tree 
the East 
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: 7 put up in an envelope 620. September, Labor Dey 
°- : . : Cn ty with full instructions = — Hallowe'en 


od ‘ i sity in every “MAKE-ME-STRONG” PORTABLE SLIDES Ca OUTER. Price per stot 09015 623. Dessubor Cheam 
ss _ : whoo. ‘ounptn}-46cuntain th nee oe “se 
Maten ten, a weight for mailing is 8 No.2~6 ft., wood stairs, 12 ft. slide, no veneer 40.00 Tor. Sistythree sithawetie Wi. pes ot. 300 $5. February, Washing 


" 625, February, Waahngnen 
goldor silver»... Phe $50 : : “MAKE-ME-STRONG” “THANK-YOU-MA'W™ ee ra 
. SLIDES 
No 


in jus 


4 


birds. 
$3.00 * Price, set 30 cents = Py '» Dey 
4 1212im bide To be installed im concrete. The most popular ee Wight. 7 ox + 627 April, Easter 
"75 tlide ever offered, with waves that till all cndhdren i A gatlon will O2R 
No. a 16 ft. “Thank. = SANTTARY 7: ‘about 250 aa 
Tes er ee ms oO SUC 
No. 10—10-ft. stairway, 24 ft. ~Thank-You-Ma'm™ Grom agnase fone, L. Oct. Autuma Leaves and 
3% ice a. 2 Ba sg my oy me 612. Nov... Corn, Pumpkin and 
SCHOOL SCISSORS ve been drawn n 
tatentbutintee” ‘Single Rears Each Des Eor* : ae EDSUCO from nature and show ing Bards 
. PEG BOARD AND the birds _—_ characteris: 613. Dee. and Poin- 
EDSUCO COATED PAPER « "450 No. B Scissors, bhont BLACKBOARD race a 
Acarefully selected line of coated 45 alsa + $1008.10 Por 7 No. 66--6x6 in. board. a done. =» ole Jan. The Deserted Burd 
a ; Good mt Ss? < Rubber Tinea - 1Se : so _ Each $ 20 full Geesian on House 
pak ey mp so ot a Weight I ‘50 No, 1010--WOa10in board wished with cht 615. Feb. leicles 
: 3-16 in holes | rice. per set of 10.80.15 616 March, Dendebon ood 
No.B46 100 pieces, SxS in 6 color wanted. au ee EDSUCO SANITARY RECITA- No. 6, CRAYOLA EDSUCO : span Each. co Weigh. perect.3e0. Posy Wiles . 


an Wegman tate. 4s mete ey ++ $08) WHITE No.660-1080 small 617 April, Tulips and Rabbits 


EDSUCO FOLDING AND CUT- 
TING PAPER ENGINE PAPER 


No. © cHAYOR. A PASTE O18 Violets 
Manderd- aworted. Phe. - 50 Seat 1012s } " cole ewben - 810 Fer office . 3S FS 4 619 June. Roses and Bees 
EDSUCO SILHOUETTE PAPER 3 struction Made No. 12. CRA OLA and house. No. 1050-100 large ’ WO Browmes 
Black coated paper for silhouette t COUNTING a ee os hold use round colored pegs a OA Sumbonnet Babses 
cutimg ~e - Sticks instamt- — Per box 3 - 585. Overall Boys 
No. 830. Sab in. 100 sheets . silhouette paper, | ft. long, $12.00, 8 ft. Pry Mi CRAYOLA and will No.665-3,000 small EDSUCO CHILDREN 506 Barnyard Parade 
Perphg - - - . 925 cubes in a 30 inches, with Time lng, $16.0; 10 f. long. $2000, No. 16-—Sixtetn colors, per hex $20 dry in s min- square pegs, colored. OF OTHER NATIONS OR Grapes and Vine 


dtawings the Grapes 
RED AND ORANGE PAPER és ~ Printed on SUPPLIES thox + - 0 The seres contains 10 S11- Tuly 
No. 833 5x5 im.. 50 sheets, cr. witaecomsediie, Son “on EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 








cach -$100 No. 100C. los denigns anclud- omoany Managed on4 Operated by American 
1 dozen of > oa rete So hn “pad ti ud cab ay irene ab 


pont $2 
Ne 5x5 in 50 sheets No. - } 
Phg 20 doc $1065° Ne. loncSoce ‘ Cedar Rapids, lows Dept. 4) Cedar Rapids, lowa pos dy yp ares ie ae J 
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Order Thanksgiving pictures now. Send 50 cents for 25 pictures,"all!different, size 5)4 x 8. 
WHERE WORDS FAIL, PICTURES EXPRESS 


‘he Perry Pictures 


These pictures are famous the world over and by instructors everywhere 
are recognized as of great assistance in classroom work, relieving monotony 
of study and making lasting impressions on the youthful mind. Out of 
the 2250 subjects selections can be made for studies in geography, music, 
literature, etc. Notwithstanding their exceedingly low price the pictures 
are artistic and faithful reproductions. A Helping Hand = Renow 





ren ) ” The smallest size, 3 x 314, for notebooks, essays, etc., cost 
Ca tee". ey One Cent Each for 50 or more. 970 subjects. Postpaid. 
The next size, 544x 8, more effective and much better for Picture Study, cost 
Two Cents Each for 25 or more. 2250 subjects. Postpaid. 


BIRD PICTURES IN NATURAL COLORS — Three Cents Each for 15 or more. Size, 7x9. Plan now for 
Fall Bird Study. Send 75 cents for pictures of 25 Common Birds and a very brief description of each. 


Any Two of these Beautiful Pictures, Artotypes, for $2.00 Any One for $1.25 








For Home ARTOTYPES. Large Pictures for Framing For School 


Each picture is on paper 22 x 28, including the white margin. Select four or five of these pictures and frame them for your schoolroom, 
Among the most popular subjects are: Spring The Lake Saved End of Day Stratford The Shepherdess 


Any of these pictures Hand Colored, same size, at $1.50 each for two or more; $2.00 for one. 


Catalogues 


Of 64 Pages. 1,600 miniature illustrations, a ten cent picture, a four cent picture, a bird picture — all in 
the Catalogue — for 15 cents in coin. 





RECOMMENDATIONS 
The pictures are wonderful for the small cost and their aid in teaching the children 
appreciation of art is invaluable. 


I have used your pictures in teaching for several years and am always well satisfied 
with them. 








The Mill Ruysdael ‘he Perry Pictures C. BOX 1, MALDEN,MASS. 


The Shepherdess Lerolla 











Teach Geography to 
Children Early! 


New Books for Little People 





GEOGRAPHY for BEGINNERS 


By Edith Porter Shepherd, Principal of 
Sheriff’s Stories Old and New Warren and Avalon Park Schools, Chicago 


A pleasing collection of fairy stories and folk- 
lore which interest through their variety and 
appeal to the child’s point of view. 


“Geography for Beginners” enables the teacher 
to use the child’s natural curoisity to instill in his 
mind important facts about the peoples, places, 
and industries of the world. These are described 
in relation to simple everyday things that the 


The Field Primer child sees and feels and knows —such as his 
The Field First Reader shoes, or his bread and butter, or his home. 
The Field Second Reader In “Geography for Beginners” the author 
These new readers are distinguished by an presents the subject in so captivating a fashion 
abundance of entirely new material and an that the child will readily grasp conditions and 
elaborate illustrative scheme. facts and make them his own. Graphic pictures 
on almost every page emphasize and add interest 
For a full list of books for little people to the text. 
send for our descriptive pamphlet, “Best ‘ rc ae 
Reading,” addressing the nearest office of Geography for Beginners” is the only book 


published that can be successfully used to preclude 
all basic geography texts. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Londen 
Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisce Rand M°Nally & Company 
536 S. Clark St., Chicago 42 E. 22nd St., New York 


Order now from 
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Nature“ Stories. 


FOR THE LITTLEST 
my IN THE GREEN WOOD 


By ZOE MEYER 
Grade II, 1922. 


-By RICHARD CLARKE 


Whimsical Tales. 


Grade III, 1922. 


ESTABLISHED FAVORITES: 


CRADE | ies 
The Rhyme and Story Primer 
isdell $0.65 
The Rhyme and Story First 
Reader, Blaisdell 65 
Wide Awake Junior: an 
Easy Primer, Murray 65 
The Wide Awake First 
Reader, Murray 65 
In Toyland, Robinson 65 
Boy Blue and His Friends 
Blai 65 
Cherry Tree Children 
isdell = 65 
CRADE Il 
The Wide Awake Second 
Reader, Murray 65 
Polly and Dolly, Blaisdell 70 
Tommy Tinker’s Book 
Bla .70 
Twilight Town, Blaisdell 70 
Pretty Polly Flinders 
Blaisdell 70 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon St., Boston 





Bunny Rabbit’s Diary 
Blaisdell 


The Outdoor Book (a na- 
ture reader), Meyer 


CRADE Ill 


The Wide Awake Third 
Reader, Murray 

Near and Far Stories, Peck 

Stories from a Mousehole 


Play Awhile: a Dramatic 
Reader, Doheny 
Old Mother West Wind 
‘ Burgess 
Mother West Wind’s Chil- 
en, Burgess 
Merry Animal Tales, Bigham 
American History for Little 
Folks, Blaisdell 
Log Cabin Days, Blaisdell 
In the Green Fields (a na- 
ture reader), Meyer 


70 cts. 


THE GRACK IN THE DISH 


80 cts. 


ee BS BRR BY 


~ 
a 


623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 








it 


come frequently from lack 


phosphates in the nerve cells and tissues. 


teaspoonful of 


- Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


in a glass of cool water assists 


vated and depletedelements and quench the thirst, 
acting as a splendid tonic and invigorator. Non- 
alcoholic, pleasant to take and readily assimilated. 


Sold by Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


A-48 5-18 


Brain-Fag and 
Mental Strain 





of health-givin 


to renew the ener- 

































“Florence, Shake Hands with the Man’’ 











An incident 





in a schoolroom 





where the 


New 
Barnes 


Readers 


are in use 


The teacher and a First Grade class were working on a 
lesson in reading, the teacher writing new sentences on the 
board, the child whose name she used in the sentence doing 
what the sentence suggested. The children had learned the 
words occurring in the sentences, but the sentences were new 


to them. 


A man entered the room without attracting the attention 


of the children. 


ence, shake hands with the man.” 


The teacher wrote on the board, “Flor- 
All the class read the 


sentence silently, each turned to see the man, and Florence 
approached him as the picture suggests, thereby giving evi- 
dence that she understood exactly what she had read. 

The New Barnes Readers make comprehensive reading 
the aim from the beginning. 


New Monograph on Reading by Superintendent Dressel 


free to teachers upon request. 





LAIDLAW BROTHERS, Educational Publishers 


1922 Calumet Ave., Chicago 


130 E. 25th St., New York 











Pearson and Kirchwey’s 


Essentials of 


English 


LOWER GRADES 





In the new three-book edition of the widely popular 
Essentials of English the work begins with the third 


year. 


Lower Grades is an attractive and exceedingly 


practical book for third and fourth year use. It 
reviews, also, the work of the first and second years. 


Oral. work receives the chief 
case it is made to lead up to 


attention. In every 
written work. The 


spirit of the child has been considered in every exer- 


cise. 


The appeal to imagination is made through 


fairy stories, make-believe exercises; the instinct for 
play is recognized in language games, dramatizations, 


etc. 


All the work is well-motivated, and special at- 


tention is paid to the establishing of correct habits 
of speech. The socialized recitation and class criticism 
are in accord with the best English pedagogy of to-day. 


MIDDLE GRADES 
5th and 6th years 


HIGHER GRADES 


7th and 8th years 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York 


Cincinnati 


Chicago Boston 




















REMITTANCES PRIMARY EDUCATION 
Checks, drafts and money 
orders should be made 
payable to the order of 
the Educational Publishing P 1 i A recen 
Company. Copyright, 1922, by Educational Publishing Company. Published Monthly. m4 ‘vill ym. free ~~ 
September to June. Entered at Boston Post Office as Second Class Matter sample. We aim to have 
PRIMARY EDUCATION 
Subscription Price, $2.00 per year. Single Copies, Twenty-five cents. printed and in the mails 
- . ’ about the 15th of the 
Canadian Postage, 25c. per year extra. Foreign Postage, 40c per year extra. month PRECEDING pub- 


Boston, Mass., 50 Bromfield Street lication. Wait until the 
New York, N. Y., 18 E. 17th Street — Ke. ay 
alone is not sufficient data Chicago, Ill., 2457 Prairie Ave. writing about the non-re- 


to discontinue the copy Canada, McClelland & Goodchild Toronto ceipt of your magazine. 
going to your old address. 


Volume XXX OCTOBER 1922 Number 8 
PRIMARY EDUCATION — Not ‘‘What does it cost?’’ but *“‘Does it pay me?” 


SAMPLE COPIES 


We have been compelled 
to eliminate the giving of 
CURRENT issues as 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
When sending new address, 
always be sure to give the 
old address to which the 

r has been sent. This 
is important, as your name 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
































Budgets 


Christopher Bang 


XPLORATION of the average teacher’s scrap-basket One studying the schedule sees that an $1800 salary of a 
at the end of June housecleaning would reveal that grade teacher would work out as follows: 
each year she is apt to be more of a romanticist than a 


business woman, In a spirit of mingled disgust and grim Serre $540 yearly (approximately $10 weekly) 
humor she annually (with the hope of doing better another Rent .........$540 (approximately $40 monthly) 

year) tosses away the September sheet on which she out- Savings ...... $180 

lined her expected savings of the year. The outline thereon, Miscellaneous $180 

she reflects, might have been accomplished — “maybe it Clothes ....... $360 yearly 


can be another year” —but the 
result each June is much the 


same! The bankbook might be 
kin to the unfinished poem of 
the famous Coleridge, at the 





Partial Contents of This Issue 








Again, the $3000 salary of 
the principal or special super- 
visor divides itself thus: 


end of which haunting piece {oon cayAny EDUCATION z a ee $900 

of unfinished work he wrote the GE a cscccnen $900 (proba- 
self-accusing words: “To be bly phone expense should 
finished to-morrow, and To- October Issue, 1922 Sa _not be additional) 
Morrow, and TO-MORROW.” More Attractive Classrooms.......... 485 Miscelly -+++ ++ $300 : 

A statistician, scanning the The School Lunch in the Rural School... 486 iscelaneous. . $300 (includ- 
school-ma’am’s bookkeeping The School Cafeteria................. 487 ing self-improvement) 
sheet, would be reminded of First Grade Reading in Rural Schools.. 488 Clothes .......$600 (it is 
the fat, woman’s criticism of the 5 See concluded that this item 
book, “Eat and Grow Thin.” Instruction by Games................ 492 includes cost of laundress 
In forecasting the year’s neces- Seating Ready forArithmetic Beforehand 494 and cleaners) 

A Ee 497 . 
=; apa and —— Correspondence from Overseas........ 498 Probably the item most ex- 
oe on Amon va toe f History, Civics and Geography ....... 500 ceeded by the pedagogue of to- 
omits so mu a appli- 


cation of the schedule is as 
difficult to shoulder contentedly 
as ‘the eat and grow thin for- 
mula. In the words of the 
corpulent critic, “When you 


Thumbelina — A Second Grade Project 503 
Primary History through Dramatics.... 504 
Fourth Grade Travel Lessons in Elemen- 
er eee 508 
Practical Lessons in Geography........ 509 
Informal Gymnastics for First and Sec- 
ond Grades with Outlines for October 515 


day is the figure for miscellane- 
ous expenditures. Under this 
heading would have to be in- 
cluded an overwhelming total! 


Writing supplies, stamps, 


. cae a Industrial Art Programs. I.......... 516 . 
= of “re ps almost akin The Teaching of Primary Spelling..... 518 B = 
ing you fall down on making The Story Teller’s Page.............. 520 OOKS = 
the start. And you feel like es  ocedencenstu 521 Magazines and newspapers 
skating haphazard To-day, if Song Fairies in School. II........... 523 Lectures and musicals or 
this to-day is to be the holiday Industrial Art Projects. II........... S24 extension lectures 
bef , the beake.” Health Projects for October........... ! 26 H hold eo 
etore putting on the brake. PE che cccditsadsnede 527 ousenold — furnishings 
Economists, being aware of RE, 2. oe Sol nas snddocev es dhs 528 (which will need replen- 
the failure of To-morrow to English Singing Games............... 530 ishing) 
arrive and stifle the urge for The Lazy Grasshopper............... See Vacation extras, or sum- 
“ema : (i el ee oe 534 , 
further instinctive plunging, 


have worked out the following 
schedule, which is recommended 
to ‘all who would be jolted 
back to economic normalcy! 


The Division of the Salary Quota 





Do Your Children Say “Thank You”’?.. 538 








mer school courses, or 
travel 
Dentistry 
Physician’s bills, medicine 
Drug store— tooth brushes, 


soap, powder, razors, toilet water, tooth paste, etc. 
Civic donations, church donations, Christmas gifts; 
club dues, dog and auto licenses, and Income Tax 


DE dno vakanenceseeens ....30 per cent of salary head a list but half complete! 

| Re oe ...«30 per cent of salary 

inca diceamehs .. 10 per cent of salary And should some unbalanced uncle bequeath the one 
Miscellaneous ........ .. 10 per cent of salary on schedule a usable flivver, must not the gasoline (if not 
GPU cvecotocccccese. ....20 per cent of salary listed as food) be relegated to the miscellaneous list? 














484 


And sponges and cheesecloth and garden and flower seeds, 
piano-tuner and plumber, scrub woman and hair-dresser 
and barber — are they all to be out of the realm of the 
teacher citizen? For the three hundred dollars scheduled 
will perhaps but cover the magazine, newspaper, theatre, 
lecture and summer school expenses (provided he does not 
store his family in a cave or on the family farm, or omit 
travel as a substitute each summer he is not attending an 
occasional summer session.) 

What budget scheme shall therefore be adopted by the 
teacher who would not wear a beard, neglect his teeth, or 
be jailed for neglect to cover the payment of his income tax? 
For some plan must be adopted by him who is rash enough 
to decide to live as a homesteader and not as a boarder. 
The division of salary quota indeed seems to take for 
granted the boarder status, without expenditure for grass 
rugs and wicker chairs and serving trays and iced-tea 
glasses, which should hardly be classified under the list 
of savings, and yet all of which at times are not immortal 
and must be financed by the householder. 

A satisfactory budget can be determined only by frankly 
listing the avenues necessary for full and complete living. 
The omission of such in the original budget is usually the 
cause of the worker varying more and more from any 
attempt to keep to a determined litany. He or she plunges 
wildly into entertainment one month without consideration 
of what sum total he is yearly approaching for this one 
item alone. Perhaps the summer trip which he needs for 
self-improvement and broadening experience is curtailed 
because of over-plunging along a single line worth less to 
him than the later omission which he regrets but ultimately 
and half wonderingly announces he finds necessary. He 
even begins to look with interest at the modern prospectus 
of one of our widely advertised travel lines, for a cleverly 
planned scheme announces to him (at just the right psycho- 
logical moment) that trips can be purchased on the install- 
ment plan, the patron sending monthly payments through 
the year to the company which provides the trip de luxe 
(when the total amount has been achieved by the would-be 
Sir Francis Drake with the explorer’s visions and the poet 
or pedagogue’s pocketbook). 

Following the listing of the usual avenues which do 
damage to the pocketbook, the individual may add the 
individual per cents which express the ratio he feels reason- 
able as an experimental standard for the year. The per 
cents may be altered according to what he decides is for 
him the wisest course of living. Several periods of self- 
examination will enrich the ultimate decision, which cannot 
fail to color the year with aims for more than spasmodic 
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shopping, which too often results in mere excess baggage, 
lean bank accounts, and less recreation. 

Modern life activities suggest budgeting so as to em- 
phasize progress plus balance. The following guide-posts 
might be scheduled: 


1 Health building 
2 Mental improvement, or recreation and refreshment 
3 Socialization of self 
4 Existence and creative comforts: 
a Housing (including light, heat, phone, and cleaning 
of house) 
b Food 
5 Car fares (aside from long distance travel) 
6 Savings and insurance (life) 
7 Home investment (furnishings) and fire insurance 
8 Clothes 
9 Incidentals 


And the budget should be made at the beginning of the 
year as an aim, rather than at the end of year as a mere 
record, remembering that psychologists have defined a 
process to progress toward an approved end. For surely 
it is for the would-be Better Financier in controlling his 
own expenditure to see that charted measurements figure 
in his consciousness lest he flounder, like Micawber, hoping 
for Providential help that never “turns up.” Complais- 
ance, it is true, may be attained for the moment by lack 
of plan and merrily singing the apparently pleasant philoso- 
phy, “There’s always another day.” Yet such limits are 
an otherwise financial preparedness for opportunities 
which can- be developed only during leisure. At such 
times, if financially bankrupt, one realizes the mood of the 
man who projected the warning, “Of what use is leisure 
if we are not prepared to enjoy it?” Or even the memory 
of the hectic pleasure of a mad shopping intoxication, if we 
find in our summer baggage a parallel to: “His coat’s 
so big he can’t pay the tailor and it won’t go half way 
round.” 

Lyman Abbott once comfortably concluded: “If I had 
not dreamed of getting to Rome I should never have 
gotten there”; which, after all, might be translated that 
wise folly must be sought if it is to be encountered, and that 
tangible gain is the result of intelligent discontent plus 
a stimulating of the imagination to plan for wedding as 
well as funeral fees. And what, aside from scientific 
supervision of the pocketbook by the budget plan, can 
promise the salaried worker a commonsense regard for 
adventures in life which should be neither crowded out 
nor too indefinitely postponed. 








“Yes, It’s a Wonderful Thing 


to be a Teacher 
It’s a Great Thing to Teach School” 
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More Attractive Classrooms 






Ruth H. Prescott 


HY should it matter whether a classroom is attractive 
or otherwise? Children spend from four to five 
hours each school day there, so why not make it 

an attractive, cheerful place? Teachers should sit at the 
pupils’ desks or tables and view the room from their 
positions. As a rule teachers, make two serious mistakes: 





one is over decoration, the other is not enough; by that 
I mean one or two ornaments or drawings made to last a 
whole year. 

The School Board provides the real essentials, but there 
are a few other little things they do not provide that 
really function in the child’s life. Many children come 
from homes where there is no thought given to harmony 
or order in decorating the home, hence, their first ideas of 
good taste come from the classroom. 
~The teachers who have the over decorating habit seem 
to be in the majority. There are so many classrooms that 
just seem to spell confusion. These teachers seem to think 
that an attractive room requires quantities of pictures, 
ornaments, class drawings and papers in every available 
space. The idea of selecting some big project and having 
the decorations of the whole room center around that, 
seems to be the safest plan to follow. Then there will be 
harmony throughout. 

I am going to give as an illustration some pictures and 








descriptions of a reading room for primary grades, but 
similar ones may be carried out in any classroom. 

The first picture shows the front of the room. The 
blackboard space is divided into three equal parts, the 
two outer sections are covered with brown burlap. These 
are never left vacant.. Magazines and newspapers are 
constantly publishing beautiful colored pictures, some 
reproductions of great masterpieces. These I make use 
of by mounting in some attractive way, on appropriate 
paper, then a contrasting cardboard. I frequent periodical 
shops and the library and watch the latest magazines in 
order to know when to buy. These may be mounted and 
kept in large envelopes, then used in connection with 
reading, or for whatever subject they are best suited. 

In my collection I have made use of the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine, especially for a representation of the 
characters in the story by Burgess’s “Old Mother West 
Wind.” The Ladies’ Home Journal is constantly publishing 
some fine reproductions, often of Jesse Willcox Smith and 
Maxfield Parrish. These I use in connection with Mother 
Goose stories and the different holiday stories and seasonable 
ones. 

I found one of my most valued collections in My Magazine 
—a set of very attractive colored Dutch pictures —a 
very great help while reading the “Dutch Twins.” 

Country Lie has published some rare out-of-door pictures. 
The coloring is always of the best. 

& As you collect and begin to make use of these pictures, 
I am sure you will find a renewed interest in your work 
and a more attractive room. 


The next picture is of the side of the room. I usually 
make one long border on this blackboard, some seasonable 
picture. One was taken in January, hence a snow scene, 
fir trees and a little boy rolling a snowball. If a teacher is 
unable to draw, surely she could make the background 
and cut the figures from some of the very attractive crepe 
paper borders made by Dennison Crepe Paper Company. 
In this way a variety of borders may be made. The other 
picture shows the Dutch scene. While reading the “Dutch 
Twins,” the room has been decorated accordingly. These 
figures were copied from the reader, “The Dutch Twins,” 
by Lucy Fitch Perkins. 


The corner and back of the classroom are shown with a 
continuation of the same scenes and a sand-table decorated 
in a corresponding manner. 

When the classroom has lighting fixtures, appropriate 
shades for the various holidays and months are quite easily 
made. For example, September, October and November 
suggest orange or Hallowe’en shades. December, of 
course, must have red and green or Santa Claus shades. 
For January, just white shades with black silhouettes 
figuring little children playing at winter sports, are most 
attractive; and so on, as the months pass. 

In this same picture you will notice an aeroplane hanging 
from the chandelier. This was made from wood by one 
of the older boys in the school. This is the children’s 
room, so, of course, the decorations should appeal to the 
children. I find this aeroplane most interesting and still 
an aid in making the room attractive. 

These suggestions are not just ideas born in an im- 
practical mind, but really aids that will cause both children 
and teacher to have the right attitude toward the class- 
room. The habitually untidy children will soon make an 
attempt at a toilet suggested by the neat attractive room. 
Such is the influence of one’s environment. 

Let’s try, then, to make our rooms more like a charming 
home than just a classroom, and think of the effect on the 
taSte and happiness of our future American citizens. 
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The School Lunch in the Rural School 


A Camp Fire Girl Project 


La Rae Olvey 
State Teachers College, San Jose, Cal. 


Nore This rural school project originated and was worked out 
in the new Rural Training School of the San Jose State Teachers 
College. 

This was the first of a series of projects undertaken and proved 
so successful that other rural schools should know of it. 

Being an undertaking of the Camp-Fire Girls, it is an illustration 
of the Camp Fire functioning in the public schools. 

The Camp Fire is made up of a group of Portuguese girls who are 
isolated in a rural community in the foothills of a range of California 
mountains bordering the Santa Clara valley. 

This is the first year the college has had the Rural Training School. 
The students from the college are taking their training for rural teaching 
here. 

The school is made up of nine different nationalities, 70'% of which 
are Portuguese. 

La RaE OLVEy, 
Assistant Rural School Supervisor 


The problem of serving something hot to the children 
of a rural school is one seen by all rural teachers. The 
problem is easily recognized, but difficult to solve. 

It is not necessary that a large number of things be 
served. A cup of hot chocolate or a bowl of soup is a 
good beginning, especially where the community is likely 
to be skeptical regarding the success of the undertaking. 
Neither is it necessary to purchase an expensive equipment 
for the project. The most useful projects carried on in 
the schoolroom are not always the most expensive. 

The project should be entirely self-supporting. 

Below is given a project of the sort which any rural 
school can carry out. The method of procedure and the 
results are given as they existed in a rural school situation. 


Project 


A hot drink to supplement the cold lunch which the 
majority of the children carried to school. 


Purpose 


To give a group of Camp Fire Girls an opportunity for 
real community service, and furnish a situation where co- 
operation was necessary for the success of the undertaking. 


Materials 


Two gallon granite kettles with lids. 

Two dozen tin cups. 

One large granite spoon. 

One teaspoon. 

One granite coffee-pot (1 qt.) for pouring chocolate. 

Chocolate. 

Sugar. 

Milk. 

School stove for cooking chocolate and heating water. 

Dish towels. 

Soap. 

Scouring powder. 

Newspapers for protecting floor around stove and desks 
from which chocolate is served. 

Box for contz‘ning money collected by cashier. 

Pencil and paper for keeping accounts. 


Recipe 

One heaping teaspoon of chocolate for each cup. Add 
two extra heaping teaspoons for each dozen people over 
the actual number of cups to be served. 

One level teaspoon of sugar for each cup. 

Put chocolate and sugar in coffee-pot and mix thoroughly 
with the big granite spoon. Heat water in kettle until it 
boils. Add boiling water to chocolate and sugar in the 
coffee-pot. Stir until thoroughly dissolved. 


Pour milk into kettles and heat to the boiling point, 
stirring constantly. Do not let milk boil. 

When milk is very hot, dip out enough from the kettles 
to allow the chocolate to be poured in. Stir the mixture. 
Heat the chocolate mixture in the coffee-pot until it comes 
to the boiling point before adding it to the milk. 


Method of Procedure 


The girls of the Camp Fire were divided into groups of 
three each. 

Each group worked for a period of a week and then was 
replaced by another group. 

Each group had in it one of the preceding group, who 
acted as manager or cashier. 

The group organized itself with the advice of the Guar- 
dian, who was the teacher. 

The cashier went from room to room each morning and 
took the order for the number of cups to be made. This 
was reported to the girls who were making the chocolate. 

The half-hour just before noon was the time used for the 
making of the chocolate. At 11.45 the chocolate was 
poured into the milk and the kettle covered in order to 
keep the chocolate hot. 


To Serve 


Spread newspapers over the three back seats in the 
corner of the room. Arrange the cups on these desks. 

Children pass in a line going by the cashier before 
being served by the waiters. 

Chocolate served from the coffee-pot, as each child passes 
the serving tables. 

Child passes on to front of room and out of the room with 
his cup, in order to avoid confusion. 


To Keep Kitchen Clean 


When kettle is emptied, fill with water and put on stove 
to heat. 

After lunch, the group who are serving for the week 
wash the dishes. Use soap and hot water for the cups. 
Rinse cups with hot water and dry carefully. 

Wash dish towels after each time used. Dry them and 
fold, putting them in a box. 

Place paper on a desk or table and turn cups and kettles 
upside down on it. Cover with clean papers in order to 
keep the dust out. 

Burn all papers used in serving. 

Make the kitchen corner of the room the cleanest place 
in the building. 


Results 


One thousand cups of chocolate were served from January 
9 to March 24. A balance of $2.50 was on hand when the 
chocolate shop closed. 

The reward which the Camp Fire girls received in doing 
this bit of community work did not consist of dollars and 
cents. The spirit of co-operation which was manifested 
throughout was all that any guardian or any school official 
could demand. 

Each girl had a chance to be business manager as well 
as do the less likable but equally important task of serving 
chocolate and washing dishes. 

The self-confidence developed in these girls was perhaps 
the most desirable thing which grew out of the project. 
At the beginning they felt as if they would not be successful, 
but the result and the pleasure derived from the work has 
given a new view of what the Camp Fire in a school can do. 


Nore The trustees furnished the kettles and the tin cups. Milk 
was furnished by different children on different days. The sugar and 
chocolate were paid for by charging three centsa cup. A cup of the 
chocolate was given free to the child who brought a quart of milk 
for the chocolate shop. 
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The School Cafeteria 


Rebecca Bowman Rosenbaum 


T has been perfectly astonishing to see how quickly the 

cafeteria has come into our high, elementary, and even 

primary schools, and no doubt it has come to stay. 

Many mothers are happy to know that their children 
can have warm and wholesome lunches for a small sum. 
The school is glad that this opportunity is given it, not 
only to improve the health of the children, but to un- 
consciously help to train them in the selection of good and 
nourishing food. 

Of course, the cafeteria must serve only that which is 
wholesome and of food value. 

To the child, the selecting, the buying and especially 
the eating will be great fun; to the mother, who knows 
those who are in charge and has seen the cafeteria in 
operation, there will be an added interest and confidence 
in the school; and the teacher will know that the afternoon 
session is a brighter, happier time, because there aren’t 
any hvunyry little mouths. 

The cafeteria method is an inviting way of serving a 
lunch. Each child has his tray and sits down to eat; 
but often when the child is given the wrapped lunch from 
home he plays hard while eating and I have often seen 
very good sandwiches tossed into the refuse can. 

The only argument I have ever heard against the school 
cafeteria is that it teaches children to spend money. Every 
one will admit that a child must learn to spend money. 
This seems to me to be a valuable lesson in wise spending. 
Let us seize the opportunity. 

The cafeteria may be conducted by the school with 
mothers assisting, by the Mothers’ Club or by an in- 
dividual in the neighborhood, perhaps one of the mothers. 
No matter who manages the cafeteria the menus must 
be sanctioned by the school principal and a committee of 
teachers. If cooking is taught in the school, the cafeteria 
affords an excellent incentive and application of the work 
in this department. Where this is done, the domestic 
science teacher supervises the cafeteria. 

In a certain school two maids were employed to do the 
cooking, most of the serving, and the cleaning up of dishes. 
One of the mothers had charge of this cafeteria. She sold 
the candies, which were arranged on a small table. 

Again for the menus. Let us serve attractive looking 
foods, wholesome, seasonal and tempting, and at the 
lowest prices possible. 

For the winter, what is better for the child than a mug 
of hot soup with rolls, potato or fruit salad and a small 
bottle of milk? It’s lots of fun for the little folks to take 
their milk through a straw from a bottle. A little boy of 











my acquaintance, who never would drink milk at home, 
gained a genuine love for milk and also a few needed pounds 
when he had a half pint bottle at school each day. 

Expeditious service is very necessary, because the lunch 
hour is short and a number must be served. Therefore 
certain rooms and equipment are very necessary. 

First, there must be the kitchen, equipped with a stove, 
tables, shelves and all necessary utensils. A good-sized 
pantry is essential, because many of the staple foods are 
bought in large quantities and must be stored properly. 
Long and narrow tables, placed at the side of the playroom, 
may be used for serving. The children sit on the playroom 
benches when eating. 

We certainly may expect the school buildings of the 
future to have regular cafeteria rooms. 

Where the school has charge of the cafeteria, the prices 
may be kept very, very low, so that even a few pennies will 
supply sufficient lunch. 


Suggested Menus 

Soups 

Vegetable 

Bean 

Tomato 

Strained corn soup 

Potato 

Green Pea 
SALADS 

Potato 

Fruit 

Salmon 

Potato and egg 

Tomato 

Mixed vegetable 
DRINKS 

Cocoa 

Milk 

Lemonade 
DESSERTS 

Custard 

Chocolate pudding 

Junket 

Fresh fruit 

Prune whip 

Baked apples 

Cake 

Buns 
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First Grade Reading in Rural Schools 


Rebecca Rice, Massachusetts 


HIS is a story covering two years’ experience in teaching 

reading to the first grade of a small rural school. 

To my mind, reading is the most fascinating of all 
things to teach, but unquestionably it presents a problem 
to the rural teacher. My problem confronts hundreds of 
others in similar conditions. Where a teacher has six, 
seven, and often, eight grades, when only four or five 
children out of a possible thirty are in the first grade, 
and when there are only five hours of actual school work 
a day, little time remains for specialized first grade work. 
Yet the first grade demands specialized work. A good 
start is imperative, for upon the start depends the success 
of the work of succeeding years. 

The first grade in a rural school should have at least 
three recitations in reading per day. One of these, the 
first, should be a phonic lesson. 

The second lesson should review the words of the pre- 
ceding day’s lesson and take up several new words. The 
third lesson should be an exercise in reading for thought. 
It may bea phrase or sentence drill, or reading from primers 
or supplementary books. These three types of lessons 
typify three aims of the first grade teacher: 


1 To give a working knowledge of sounds which may 
be applied to both oral and silent reading. 

2 To teach words as a whole to facilitate rapid, accurate 
oral reading. 

3 To teach the children to link the words they know 
into complete thoughts, or in other words, to get the gist 
of what they read. 


These are, however, not the aims that a teacher should 
make most vital, but are rather superficial aims which 
govern the mechanics of reading. The teacher’s chief aim 
should be to inculcate a love of reading which will stand by 
the child through years to come. Reading is the medium 
through which nearly all their lessons are gained. I have 
known children to utterly fail in some recitations they have 
prepared from their books, simply because they did not 
know how to read many of the words in the text. The 
mechanics of reading must be grasped before the children 
will really love to read. They must be able to link words 
rapidly into phrases and complete thoughts and, above all, 
they must be able to read silently and intelligently. 

It is this last item wherein lies the opportunity of the 
rural teacher. It is where she fails or succeeds. Much 
work must, perforce, be done at the seats, for a teacher 
cannot give a very large fraction of her time to any one 
grade. In a country school children must learn to study 
if they are to progress. To study intelligently they must 
read intelligently and to read intelligently they must know 
the mechanics of reading. Herein lies the reason that 
children transferred from a rural to a city school are so 
often put back a year or two. The rural teacher cannot 
give each grade the time a city teacher can, and unless 
the child has been taught to study through the medium of 
intelligent reading, that child will naturally fall behind. 
On the other hand, I have had city children who, though 
naturally bright, have had difficulty to keep up in my 
school, for the simple reason that they did not know how 
to study. There is no reason in the world why a country 
school cannot keep up to the high standard of a city school 
if the children are taught to read intelligently. Reading, 
in most cases, is a silent process. Only ministers, teachers, 
and speakers do very much oral reading, so, therefore, silent 
reading is a most important phase. 

There are several tests a teacher may employ to discover 
whether a child is getting anywhere with his silent reading. 
Giving a child a selection to read and afterwards questioning 
him upon it, is one excellent test. In the more advanced 


grades, the children may make out a set of questions on 
a given selection of reading. Questions may be given out 
for them to find the answers, also. 

Many rural teachers are hampered by a lack of suitable 
textbooks. In many of the old-fashioned primary reading 
books we find lessons like this: 


This is the baby. 

See the baby. 

Mother sees the baby. 
See baby and mother. 


These are not very inspiring sentences to read, and even 
a five-year-old is gifted with some intelligence. Many of 
the old textbooks are charcaterized by such bromidic 
expressions. Above all things, get attractive reading 
matter for your children, if you want your results to be 
attractive and satisfactory. If you cannot induce your 
superiors to put in new books, do not sit with folded hands 
and a resigned expression on your face. If they won’t 
get what you want, find it for yourself. Last year I was 
not satisfied with my textbooks. My superintendents 
agreed with me that they were impossible. It took con- 
siderable time to get new ones, so I had to devise some- 
thing to fill in the space. I found that the children were 
very interested in “Mother Goose.” They knew many 
of the rhymes and loved to dramatize them. 

We began with “Little Boy Blue.” I taught them to 
say it and act it out. We then learned the words, until 
the children knew every one “skipping.” We drilled 
them in column formation and in picture play. 

Then we rearranged the words into new sentences. 
We made stories on the board. The children loved this 
and did their best to read the story nicely. A sample 
story is below: 


Little Boy Blue 


Boy Blue is a little boy. He looks after the cows and 
sheep. He is asleep under a haystack. “Blow your 
horn, little boy. Blow, Boy Blue. The cows are in the 
corn. The sheep are in the meadow. Where is the little 
boy? Come look after your sheep. They are in the 
meadow.” 

It takes several weeks to complete this, for the first work 
must be done very thoroughly. Meanwhile I started to 
teach the initial sounds, taking one each day. 

“Bye Baby Bunting,” “Little Bo-Peep,” “Tom, Tom,”’ 
followed. An accurate list of all words and sounds taught 
was kept in a blank book. I printed these words on sub- 
stantial paper for the children to keep in their desks. 
They also had words and letter cards printed by the 
older children. 

By the time this was accomplished our new books 
arrived, a “Progressive Road to Reading” for every 
child in school. How proud they were of their brand new 
books, and how hard they tried to keep them fair and 
lovely! One of my dreams is for a model rural school with 
every book new to begin with. The psychological effect of 
new books is a revelation. The children acquire more 
careful habits which carry over into other things. New 
books form an excellent incentive for orderliness. They 
also seem to arouse a new desire for good reading. For 
the rest of the year we followed the Progressive Road 
method rather closely. 

This year I have managed a bit differently. In the 
beginning of the school year, I determined to make more 
of sounds than ever before. After finishing the initial 
sounds we learned the vowels. The children quickly 
learned that “when a letter wears a long cap it says its 
own name.” They also learned to recognize words or 
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syllables beginning with an initial sound followed by a 
vowel. 


bé may my 
mé lay by 

Sséé ray rye 
hé say lye 
féé way dye 


In this exercise they learned that some letters do not 
always talk. 
Families were the next step. The children experimented 


with putting various initial sounds with a family to form 
words. 


at ow other 
ing ice ear 

ung ig eck 

ill ight eat 

m r r | 

f s fl 

p| eat br| ight ch| eck 
tr fl sp 

ch f d | 








Through similar exercises the children also learned 
double blend: 


gr dr tw 
br ch bl 
st sh fl 
sp fr br 


As a device for holding their attention and arousing 
interest, I printed little jingles on the board. These are 
to emphasize certain of the families. The children enjoy 
doing them with letter cards at their seats. In the following 
jingle the “ing” family is featured. This rhyme may 
accompany the phonic lesson on “ing.” 


Sing, sing, Bluebird, sing, 

Winter’s gone; it is spring, 

Sing, Bluebird, tidings fling, 
“‘Summer’s coming, now it’s spring.” 


Sing, Bluebird, on the wing, 
Sing, sing, music fling, 

Happy bird, the story bring, 
Summer’s coming, it is spring. 


Robin Red, 

Go to bed, 
Under your wing 
Tuck your head. 


Good night, 

Sleep tight, 

Wake up bright, 

In the morning light, 
Do right 

With all your might. 


Similar nonsense jingles can be made up. The children 
will love them, even if they are hardly classic poetry. 
They serve their mission by appealing to the child’s love 
of jingles, and holding flagging interest. 

Much drill on various families will be of inestimable 
value in aiding the children to recognize words rapidly, 
and also will serve as a basis in spelling. The children 
should have especial drill in recognizing a familiar family 
when it is in some larger word. They should be taught 
the suffixes — ed, ing, er. They should learn and watch 
for final s. 

It was not long before the children began to apply their 
knowledge of sounds to new words. It was a proud 
moment for my little five-year-old Elizabeth when she 
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came up with a borrowed book and pointed out a new 
word that she had sounded. “How did you know?” I 
asked her. She pointed out various sound combinations 
and then blended them. I praised her, and sent her back 
to her seat, bursting with pride and full of ambition to 
sound more words. 

It was about the end of March that the entire school 
began to devote themselves ardently to nature study. 
Pamphlets and stories were kept in easy access. Morning 
exercises were devoted to the study of birds, and the room 
gradually took on the aspect of a natural history museum 
combined with a natural art gallery. 

Of course, the attitude of the older pupils, was mirrored 
in the little ones. An awakening interest in outdoors and 
what outdoors offers soon became apparent. Nature 
jingles became more interesting, and nature stories were 
much in demand. I told them in the language class. I 
read them before school and at noon. Then the idea 
came. Why not let them read them off the board? I tried 
this and was charmed with the result. 

The stories were developed, sentence by sentence, on 
the board. While I wrote each sentence the children 
studied it. If the sentence contained a new word it was 
analyzed into its separate sounds, then put together. I 
was very careful either to have these new words members 
of some familiar family or very simple to sound. After 
the whole story was on the board, the children read it as 
a whole. I then asked some older child whose work was 
finished, to print the story on examination paper. Each 
child in the first grade had one of these at his desk and 
sometimes we read from them as a change from the regular 
work. The following stories are samples of this kind of 
work: 

The Oriole 


Lesson I 


One spring morning Mr. and Mrs. Oriole came back 
from their winter home. How pretty they were! They 
were orange and black. When they flew they looked like 
fire. Mrs. Oriole said to Mr. Oriole, “My dear, it is time 
to build a nest.” 

“Ves,” said Mr. Oriole. ‘I know where there is a tall 
elm tree. It will be just the place for our eggs, for bold 
bad cats, snakes and red squirrels can not reach them 
there.” 

“We will make it like a deep cup,” said Mrs. Oriole, 
“so Mr. Hawk and Mr. Crow cannot get at our babies.” 


Lesson II 
How busy the orioles were building that nest. They 
flew over field and garden, looking for things to use. They 


found many nice things. String and horse hair they liked 
very much, for a swinging nest must be very strong, or 
the babies would tumble through. Mrs. Oriole found a 
bright orange string. It was just the color of Mr. Oriole’s 
breast. Together they wove it into the nest. 

When the nest was built, the mother bird put ious 
lovely eggs in it. They were white with brown speckles 
on them. She covered them with her soft wings so they 
would not get cold. Father Oriole brought her dinner 
to her. 

When the babies came, they did not have many feathers. 
They were hungry all the time. Mother and Father Oriole 
were very busy getting fat worms for the hungry little 
ones. They were all very happy in their swinging cradle 
high up in the old elm tree. 


The King-bird 


Mother and Father King-bird are not so pretty as the 
orioles, but they are very brave and help us very much. 
They have dark gray backs and light breasts. They like 
to build their nest near the water. Sometimes the nest 
is right over the water. A nest that is right over the water 


must be well built, or the babies would tumble out and 
drown. Mother and Father King-bird are very careful. 
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They make their nest of strong grass and stems. They 
line it with soft grass. 

Mother King-bird puts five speckled eggs into the nest. 
They are pretty eggs and Mother and Father King-bird 
think they are lovely. Bad Mr. Hawk and naughty Mr. 
Crow think they are lovely too. They think they are 
good to eat. Sometimes they fly near the nest. Oh, how 
Father King-bird would chase them! With his sharp bill 
he would peck them until they flew away. They do not 
like Father King-bird to. hurt them so. You see, now, 
how the King-birds help us. They drive away hawks 
that catch our chickens and crows that eat our corn. 

When the babies peck through their shells they are 
very hungry. Mother and father have hard work to 
fill up the mouths of the little ones. They bring fat, juicy 
bugs and insects from the farm. The farmer should thank 
the king-birds for helping him get rid of the insects. 


These stories serve a double purpose. They furnish 
interesting supplementary reading that the children love, 
and they teach interesting facts. It is astonishing to learn 
how little farm children know about birds, insects, and 
animals that live on their own farms. 

Other valuable lessons in politeness, health, cleanliness, 
and many of the little niceties of life may be taught in the 
same way. Early in the year I taught the children to read 
the names of every one in the first grade. Many of my 
stories contain a personal element. It is an excellent device 
for capturing straying attention. 


My Helpers 


This morning I needed a little girl and a little boy to 
help me pick up scraps. John and Elizabeth wanted to 
do it. When John came into the room he took off his hat. 
Little boys always take off their hats when they come 
into the hovse. Elizabeth was a polite girl too. When 
she walked in front of me she said, “Excuse me.” It 
makes Miss R very happy to have such polite chil¢ren. 





I am a very firm believer in praise and am not spering 
with it. If a child knows that his efforts to do the right 
thing are appreciated he will redouble them. Praise 
written on the board that they can really read is especially 
gratifying. 

It is a very good thing in the one-room type of school to 
utilize the older children in teaching the little ones. I do 
not mean, however, that a teacher should neglect the 
little ones, or that the older pupils should take her place 
in the least way, but constructive supplementary work 
carried out by the older children is excellent. In the first 
place it awakens a strong affection between them. A first 
grade child usually has an abiding admiration for the 
older girls and boys. This instinctive respect may work 
out to his good or his detriment. If a teacher can zwaken 
in her older pupils a deep interest and sense of protection, 
one of the most perplexirg problems is solved. The big 
folks “mother” the little ones. They wipe their tears, 
kiss their bumps, and wipe their noses. On the other hand, 
the little ones feel there is kindness and sympathy for 
them. There is no bullying. 

This affects their reading. Perhaps John has done 
poorly. Seventh grade Mabel tackles him at noon hour 
and gives him five or ten minutes’ drill. She has an 
assortment of very nice reading games at her disposal 
and the time passes quickly, pleasantly and profitably. 

The interest which the older pupils feel in their charges’ 
reading reflects back upon their own. They know that the 
little ones look up to them and they wish to be worthy of it. 

Reading is the most important of all subjects. Let 
your aim be to make your reading lessons so interesting 
and vital that your pupils will reflect your enthusiasm. 
Give them bits of interesting reading, supply them with 
picture books, tell and read to them stories. The result, 
which will carry over into other branches of study, will 


amply repay you. 
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Morning Exercises 


Wallie Touve, Illinois 


TEPPING into a primary room one morning, just as 
school opened, and seeing the little people immediately 
assigned to their daily tasks, not even singing a song, 

Gesell’s words came to my mind: “Attend the morning 
exercises in any schoolroom and you can predict what the 
day’s work will be.” I wondered if there were other teachers 
who were losing this excellent opportunity for joyous, 
personal contact with the children, for at this period 
of the day the child is most alert and individual expressions 
more ready to creep out, bringing the children and teacher 
closer together. 

In order that they hold the child’s attention and interest, 
morning exercises should be full of variety. The following 
suggestions, which have proved their worth, may be 
helpful to others who wish to make the morning exercises 
a greater influence in the life of the child. 


Use of Music 


Start the day with happy morning songs. Learn many 
new ones. Don’t use the same ones too often. Where 
there is a piano, simple arrangements of the great masters 
may be played to the children. This tends to develop in 
the child a love for the very best in music. “Child Life in 
Music,” a collection of plays, dances and games by Frances 
M. Arnold, contains simplified beautiful arrangements from 
Mozart, Chopin, Mendelssohn and many others. Some 
morning, while their heads are bowed, ask the children to 
think of things which make them thankful, while a piece of 
quiet music, such as an adagio arrangement from Beethoven 
is being softly played on the piano or phonograph. (The 
selection must be short.) When throvgh, question them 
as to their thoughts. This suggests many other things to 
think about on different mornings, such as, “Think of 
something that has made you very happy.” “Think of 
some kindness you might do to-day,” etc. 

There are so many ways of using music that its educa- 
tional value is being recognized more and more. 

Start a Kinderband. Even the older grade enjoyed our 
little Kinderband. Children delight in rhythm, and there 
are few who cannot keep time in some way. The instru- 
ments we used were a tambourine, triangle, baby rattles, 
and Song-o-Phones. Our little band performed in a church, 
in an opera house, and many times in our own school 
building. 


Lessons in Civics for Opening Exercises 


We had two paper dolls, a boy and a girl, which the 
children named Jack and Jill. Stories were told about 
Jack and Jill which brought out special lessons in civics, 
as patriotism, thrift, service, health. 

Just simple little stories like the following appeal to very 
little children. 

“Jack and Jill always looked so nice and clean. Their 
faces and hands were always washed, their hair combed, 
shoes brushed, and they never, never wore soiled clothes 
to school. Even their little teeth were so white and clean. 
One day a little boy in Jack and Jill’s room had the 
toothache, and when the teacher looked in his mouth she 
found that his teeth had not been brushed. So the teacher 
asked Jack if he knew why the little boy’s tooth ached and 
Jack said the decayed food in the teeth, which should have 
been brushed out, made the teeth decay and decayed teeth 
always ache. Then Jack and Jill showed the children how 
to br-sh their teeth.” 

Now let the children dramatize the story. 
be Jack? Who will be Jill? Show us how they brushed 
their teeth.” (Paper and scissors are now passed.) 
Let us all cut a tooth-brush now to take home and hang up 
as a reminder that we must brush our teeth after the 
morning and evening meal each day. Teach the fourth 


“Who will 
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health chore of the Health Crusade. “I brushed my teeth 
after the morning and evening meal.’”’ All of the Crusade 
Health Chores can be taught in this way. Jack and Jill 
are thus used for ideals in all our citizenship lessons and in 
establishing an ideal soon the whole room will be striving 
toward the desired end. 


Literature, Language and Nature Study for Morn- 
ing Exercises 


Some morning have a child who reads well in an older 
grade read a simple story from his reader. Another 
morning, let three or four read their yesterday’s lesson at 
this time. Those who read “just like talking” may then 
go to read for another grade. 

The teacher should also read occasionally, but not a long 
story. A little nonsense rhyme, followed by something 
more serious, small bits of verse which appeal to children, 
etc. 

Those who have had trouble with picture study should 
try bringing a large picture and putting it before the 
children at this period; or several pictures set along the 
blackboard ledge, to which the children may be free to go. 
You need not say much. You will not have much to say; 
just a suggestion, as, “I wonder what this picture is about.” 

Watch for the toys which they bring to school occasion- 
ally. Admire them, enjoy them, and even the most self- 
conscious will begin to warm up and tell you all about his 
toys. 

Bring in things from the outdoors. This is the time to 
teach them to observe, to ask questions, to think. A 
lesson we had on leaves will illustrate this. There are 
many poplar trees near our school. One morning my desk 
was covered with yellow poplar leaves. There were plenty 
for each to have a nice whole leaf. We sorted them first, 
deciding which were really nice to bring to the schoolroom. 
Many that were crumpled, frayed or had holes in them 
were thrown in the basket; only the really perfect ones were 
kept. Then we talked about their color, why they were 
yellow now; we noticed the edges, the veins and what they 
were for, and how they were fastened to the stem. We 
discovered that this was the reason the leaves of the poplar 
tree made such a noise when the wind blew through the 
branches. Each child kept his leaf and was asked to 
compare it with other leaves on the way home, to bring only 
those leaves that were different back to school. From this 
lesson they learned to observe closer in hunting for different 
kinds and perfect leaves. This also did away with the 
profusion of leaves that are usually brought to “teacher.” 

“Morning exercises,” then, should be the time when the 
teacher comes closer to the children, studies their expres- 
sions, learns what is in their hearts, in order that situations 
which arise during the day may be better understood and 
wisely met. 


The Made Up Story 


Aileen M. Hess 


HAT is more plastic, more easily modeled than the 
young child’s imagination? It is the stupendous 
task of developing this, of giving the child a means 

of self-expression that confronts the teacher of very young 
children. 

It is the highly trained, the creative imagination that 
makes the individual who really does things. Whether he 
be poet or king of finance, one must have a mental picture 
of the results of his labors. The little child who tells of 
encounters with bears is merely appropriating another’s 
experience, imagining himself in the place of another. These 
wild flights of fancy should be encouraged and not inhibited, 
but at the same time within the child a sense of discrimina- 
tion between the real and the fanciful should be established. 
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This is the place where the language hour assumes the 
role of educator and becomes a potent factor in developing 
minds highly capable of self-expression. 

When the little child first comes to us, though he be 
highly imaginative, he may lack a vehicle for the expression 
of his ideas; in other words, we must, through an unlimited 
supply of stories, build for him an extensive vocabulary. 
Select the stories carefully with this as your objective. 
Stories with a great deal of repetition satisfy this need. 
An unusual or picture-making phrase—for example, “soft 
little pink nose” —should be used repeatedly in the same 
story until in the child’s mind all rabbits are not rabbits 
until they have soft pink noses. Have as one of your aims 
in story telling, vivid descriptions, make word pictures for 
the little child and he will soon be making word pictures 
for you. 

By this time we have reached that wonderful time when 
ghosts walk and goblins with fiery eyes lie hidden in every 
nook and corner. The children are bubbling over with 
wildly exciting stories, both real and made up. Take a 
period at the close of the day to tell these, illustrate some 
stories in paper cutting. We are now ready to explain 
what a made-up story is. It is a story that we tell, about 
something which didn’t really happen, and no one hzs ever 
told or has read this story to us, but it is our very, very own. 

These periods for made-up stories must come at the 
request of the children and not the teacher. It is not so 
difficult as one would suppose to bring about this desire, 
for our language material is greatly varied. To the very 
yourg child, what is more delightful than the Mother 
Goose Rhymes? Nothing could be more familiar, and 
even grown-ups delight in talking at length about something 
with which they are unusually familiar. The very first 
stories must come from posters; gradually lead the child 
to tell a story about the picture rather than the specific 
incident portrayed. For example, “Little Miss Muffet.’’ 
The rhyme tells the whole story, while the picture portrays 
that very tense moment when little Miss Muffet sees the 
horrible monster approaching and is too frightened to do 
anything but stare. In this manner we have the purpose 
of illustration, also we may find many valuable suggestions 
for original hand work. A series of illustrative drawings 
or cut-outs may be planned for a number of Mother Goose 
Rhymes, which would make an interesting and attractive 
sand-table. In this manner the child sees events more 
in orderly and logical succession. 

We are now ready to enter a realm as yet unexplored. 
We launch forth with a brand new set of pictures, most of 
them with very simple themes. We must choose a day, 
not blue Monday, but some day when it is bright and sun- 
shiny outside and the same sunshine filling every crack 
and crevice in the room. The children must feel that there 
is going to be one of the most delightful language periods 
they have ever experienced. The teacher leads the way 
by choosing a picture and telling a simple little story about 
it. Every one else wants to have a try at this fascinatirg 
little game. 

Do not be particular about the correctness of the gram- 
r: tical construction; as the child’s experience grows, he 
will be able to discriminate between the correct and in- 
correct, especially if he has been trained to listen. Make 
your “made-up story” aim a three-fold one, namely: 
(1) to provide means of self-expression, (2) to overcome 
self-consciousness and fear of one’s own voice, (3) to develop 
originality. 

To provide a means of self-expression, we must build a 
vccabulary; give the child a power in giving his ideas to 
other people. He will not hesitate because of the lack of 
the right word. To overcome self-consciousness, we must 
meke the child doubly sure that some one really wants to 
he:r what he has to say, and make him realize that the 
thing he tells is intensely interesting. To develop original- 
ity, we must give the child an inexhaustible supply of 
stories, so from his experience he may weave a delightful 
and compelling narrative. 
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Instruction by Games 


Guy Brenton, Indiana 


OST of us who have lived in small towns, where 
came yearly the “great and only” carnival of some 
enterprising bush-circuit showman, and all of us 
who have reveled in the glories and marvels of- the annual 
county fairs, must be familiar with the perspiring figure 
of a husky swain, dressed in his store clothes — sleeve 
garters and all—hammering at a striking machine with 
all his might, in an effort to drive a weight shimmying up 
a slender wire twenty-five to fifty feet and make the bell 
ring. 
The yokel paid a nickel, perhaps, for the privilege of 
mauling the leathern pad three times in a test of strength. 
If he was man enough, he could make the gong proclaim 
his prowess with a sonorous chime. For all of which he 
was rewarded with a 5-cent cigar 
and the plaudits of the crowd. 

To make the bell ring was fun 
for which we would pay. But 
next day, when this fellow re- 
turned home and donned over- 
alls, denim shirt, straw hat, and 
boots, to ask him to pay five 
cents for the privilege of three 
blows with an ax at splitting a 
log, would have brought a howl 
that could be heard all over the 
farm. 

Yet the same effort, the exer- 
cise of the same muscles, and a 
very similar tool are used in both 
operations. What is the differ- 
ence? One is amusement, the 
other work; and we humans are 
so childish that some way must 
be devised to get a “kick” out 
of it. That accomplished, it be- 
comes diversion. 

Educators of late are turning 
to very good account this childish 
desire to hear the bell ring, and 
in Indianapolis experiments are 
being tried out in the public schools that may greatly 
influence teaching methods of the future. 

Miss Charlotte E. Wilson, a third grade teacher at 
Longfellow School, and who has charge of thirty-eight 
children, eight and nine years old, has put into practice, 
with the hearty approval of the superintendent of schools, 
a system of instruction by games that makes her pupils 
keen and eager students. 

The pupils learn arithmetic by playing dominoes, assem- 
bling cut-out puzzles and playing hop-scotch. Reading is 
taught by having the children act out short dramatizations. 

Miss Wilson demonstrates the scale of music. At the 
beginning of the lesson she gives the tone on a pitch-pipe 
and the child able to duplicate the pitch is chosen to 
represent the note “do.” Then another pupil, who 
demonstrates that he or she can accurately sing the next 
note, is designated as “re,” and placed in the front of the 
room beside “do.” This is continued until the entire scale 
is represented. During the lesson, each child is called by 
the note he represents. 

Carrying out the plan a little further, tunes are “played” 
by touching the children representing the notes desired. 

A number of games are used in teaching arithmetic, but 
a fish game is most popular with the pupils. It is called, 
“We Belong to a Family.” The number “seventeen” is 
the basis of this game, and lower numbers are printed on 
cut-out paper fish. The pupil hooks a fish with a regular 
pole and line. If the fish bears the number “sixteen,” 
for instance, the child calls out, “ My first name is Sixteen. 
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What is my second name?” The pupil who gives the 
correct answer, which in this case would be “One,” is 
the next fisherman. : 

A variation of this game is obtained by lining the fish 
up on the rack under the blackboards. Miss Wilson then 
recites the following rhyme: 


There was once a little man 
And his rod and line he took; 
For he said, “‘I’ll go a-fishing 
Down in the neighboring brook.” 


On the last word, the pupils make a rush for the fish. 
They are then required to give the numeral which, added 
to the one on the fish they get, makes seventeen. 

Several other games and dominoes are used to interest 
the pupils in addition. One is a form of “hop-scotch,” in 
which the squares are made with rulers. Another is an 
airplane game, in which miniature airplanes seek an altitude 
record through manipulation of a dial. 

Miss Wilson puts one restriction on the children when 
they are playing these games. They must figure the scores 
on the blackboard. 

The duties of the postman were illustrated by Miss Wilson 
in teaching the fundamentals of civics. The lesson in- 
cluded a demonstration of the working of the United States. 
postal system. A little girl mailed cards in an improvised 
mail box. The sturdy juvenile postman collected and 
deposited them in the “home office,” represented by a 
drawing on the blackboard. The mail was then sent to. 
its destination by a train being operated by one of the 
boys. It arrived at the post-office, which was drawn on the 
blackboard. Another “mail man” delivered the letter 
after it had been sent over the route. 

This demonstration was repeated for fourteen teachers 
of third grade classes, who intend to adopt it as a part of 
their courses of study. It was carried out further just 
before Easter, when pupils brought greeting cards and 
stamps to school and mailed the cards to their parents. 
The work of ice dealers, bakersand similar trades is illustrated 
along the same lines as the mail game. By dramatizing 
the duties of people about them, Miss Wilson gives the- 
children the fundamental idea of civics and enables them 
to grasp the principles better when the scope of the subject 
is expanded in higher grades. 

The excellent results obtained by Miss Wilson in applying 
these methods in the teaching of art, were shown when heads. 
of the art department in the public schools named her class. 
as the one to prepare an exhibit as representative of the. 
Indianapolis third grade rooms, for a school art exhibition 
to be held at Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Miss Wilson says her purpose is to teach pupils by letting 
them see and do, instead of attempting to glean their- 
information from text-books only. Textbooks are still 
given an important place in the course of study, but they 
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are supplemented by visual and simple illustrations. By 
the end of the term, Miss Wilson expects her pupils to 
have something sticking in their minds, because they will 
remember the things they saw longer than the things they 
read. 

The children already show excellent results from the 
training. They are intensely interested and the attendance 
records of the class are unusually high. 

Games of every description are stored away about the 
walls of the classroom. The play is not started until 
lessons have been recited to the satisfaction of the teacher, 
then out comes the fishing-pole, pitch-pipe, or airplane. 


Demonstrating the Musical Scale 





The noise of the children at play is kept down only to the 
point where it will not disturb other classes in the building, 
but every once in a while, during an exciting moment in 
one of the games, a child forgets he is in a schoolroom and 
lets out a yell. 

The principles adopted by Miss Wilson are subject to 
development limited only by the ingenuity of the teacher. 
She may devise her own games, too, if she wishes. The 
essential thing, of course, is to see that the play instinct is 
stimulated and that the games chosen are fundamentally 
educational. 

The children can be depended upon to “ring the bell.” 


A “Date” Party 


By a Rural Teacher, Alabama 


When I recall the pleasure, together with the instructive 
value, given by our “date” parties, I feel that possibly 
some one else would like to try the idea. I have used it 
in several places and found it successful and interesting. 

The idea was given me once in a geography class, when 
it developed that only one pupil had ever seen or tasted a 
date. (Of course this does not happen often. Nor is it 
necessary to the “date” party.) Naturally that pupil 
wanted to tell the class how good dates were, especially 
when stuffed, and I suppose she and I, by our descriptions, 
made the others want some. So we decided that I should 
get some dates for my pupils some time. One little girl 
wanted to make a “party” of the occasion and from then 
on the interest increased. 

Each pupil brought five or ten cents and some donated 
nuts. The dates and sugar were bought — often we used 
plain sugar. 

The day before the “party” for drawing lesson we made 
attractive little baskets, some adept pupil making several 
for guests. 

Committees had been appointed. The morning recess, 


the noon recess, and a part of one period, saw the children 
busily and happily working — cracking nuts, removing 
hard part and seed from the dates, stuffing them, rolling 
them in sugar and arranging them in baskets in the cabinet 
—each one doing his special work. 

At the appointed hour the class was surprised by a little 
program four or five pupils had helped me arrange. One 
little girl talked of the date palm and told something of the 
countries in which it grew. One had a few words to say 
of the health value of the date. We were glad to have as 
our guest our principal, who told us a story about a date 
country. Two humorous readings, showing that “date” 
had more than one meaning, were enjoyed, as were also 
two piano selections by some of the music pupils. It was 
when the “serving committee” appeared with some 
borrowed trays and passed around the gayly colored 
baskets that bright eyes fairly beamed. It is not necessary 


to say that they wanted a “date” party every day. 

I might add that interest was created in geography and 
reading. Interesting material for English work was fur- 
nished too. 
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Getting Ready for Arithmetic Beforehand 


Note The Editor would welcome a discussion of this article. 


Introduction 


Mr. William D. Mackintosh, Educational Director of 
the John P. Squire Company, has brought to my attention 
an article that he has recently written dealing with the 
historical development of numerals and elementary number 
work. This article appears to be full of interest, especially 
from a historical standpoint. I should be pleased to 
hear of any comments or reactions that you may get 
from your readers with respect to the utility of the 
method suggested by Mr. Mackintosh for the teaching 
of primary number work. 

Burr F. JONEs, 
Supervisor of Elementary Education, Massachusetts 


Those queer-looking things we do our computing with: 
“numerals,” we call them. 

No need to be told that the child doesn’t take naturally 
to using these numerals for counters. We've long realized 
that, to our sorrow and the child’s. 

What the ordinary run of children wants to use for 
counters is something they can handle; so long as it’s 
individual counters, anything will serve them; their play- 
things, their schoolroom surroundings, handiest of all, 
their fingers as counters. 

So far we’ve made it a point to discourage all that; 
making them understand, from the very outset, that 
numerals are the only things they’re expected to use for 
their counting. 

Our attitude in the matter is, no doubt, largely due to this: 
that we didn’t see any possible way of connecting up; 
any way of passing, easily and naturally, from using 
common objects as counters to using numerals as counters; 
especially to using these numerals as counters arranged in 
specialized forms known to us as “numbers.” 

No need to bother ourselves on that score. In the light 
of abacus-knowledge, accessible to-day, this connecting-up 
is no longer an impossibility. It’s safe enough now, at 
the stert, letting the children have their way as to the 
sort of counters to be used; then gradually leading them 
on to using numerals, the kind of counters we want them 
to do their counting with. 

In this tracing out of the road to be followed, let’s begin 
with some “number,” working backward so far as the 
internal evidence will let us. This number, 18059, will 
answer well enough. 

In dealing with it, we say off-hand that there are five 
place-value spaces: a “units” place-value space, a “tens”’ 
place-value space, a “hundreds” place-value space and 
so on. 

Obviously, forms like these are not conventional forms, 
springing into existence all at once, full fledged. Besides, 
place-value is the distinctive characteristic of the abacus. 
So each ‘“‘number”’ must represent an abacus, with numerals 
as counters on its place-value spaces; the only thing to be 
accounted for is the absence of well-defined space-guards, 
such as the abacus had to employ to protect its place-value 
spaces. 

We'll look more carefully at that form, 18059. In the 
“hundreds” place-value space there’s no numeral, no 
counter of any kind; to the “0” that appears there is still 
attached the name “zero.”” Now that word “zero” mears 
“empty”; a word coming down’ to us from dim antiquity 
as having been applied to empty abacus place-value spaces. 
That settles it. The space within those curved lines is the 
“zero”’; the two curved lines that surround it are the 
original space-guards, bent together at the ends. Originally 
like this: 


18| [59 
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This form, in turn, tells us that, instead of letting each 
numeral-outline protect its own space, the space-guards 
were all verticals, like this: 


| 1 | 8 | 5 | 9 | 


Next we’ll consider what these numerals really are. 
Their names tell us that. The name “eight,” the name 
“five,” the name “nine’’; they tell us that these forms, 
respectively, were originally eight separate counters, five 
separate counters, nine separate counters. Then, to de- 
termine the shape of these counters, we’ve only to look at 
that upright whose name is “one’’; evidently this is the 
base of all the rest; the original counters all linears. Before 
these linears could be joined together into their modern 
shapes, they must have been grouped something like this: 
































This grouping to serve for speedy identilication. Before 
the grouping, like this: 
/\ — is. 
pi * oa 
/ au. | 








Now we have brought numbers back to being individual 
counters on well-defined place-value spaces, the exceptional 
child might well be content to start here, working his way 
along till he was ready to use “numerals” as his counting- 
units; might even advance to using small “numbers,” then 
larger and larger numbers,’ as his counting-units. 

Not so with the average child. He will still stand out 
for counters that can be handled; that can be moved about 
from one place to another; that can be put on place-value 
spaces or taken off, at will. So we’ll start where the 
average child is ready to start. 

We'll suppose that these average children have developed 
to the point where they are able to apply our ten counting- 
names, in proper sequence, to any sort of objects within 
reach; further, that they are able to grasp the place-value 
idea, the idea that one space shall be used for singles, that 
the space to the left of it shall be used for tens, that the 
space still ferther to the left shall be used for ten-tens, 
and so on. 

Here, again, the exceptionally undeveloped child may 
not be able to grasp this idea of place-value. In that case 
we would have to go a step further back; guiding him 
up to the point of developing place-value grasping power, 
so as to start, even, with the average child. 

These average children are now, as part of their tool-work, 
to make, each for himself, a light shallow wooden box; 
just a wooden bottom with a rim around it; with thin 
wooden strips across on the bottom, to serve as space- 
gvards for the place-value spaces. 

For counters, any small round objects, will answer: 
marbles, large beads, round pieces of wood or other material 
at hand. 

For better judging how fast to go ahead without forcing 
beyond the natural growth of the counting ability, the 
teacher will naturally do the work with the children exactly 
as they are doing it, guiding wholly by example; also, will 
share and share alike with the children in deciding what 
the computing shall be about. 
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Suppose some child, in its turn, proposes this question: 
How mnay boards in the schoolroom floor? 

Taking their counting-boxes, teacher and children alike, 
each begins putting counters on the right-hand space, 
a counter for each board; all the while applying the suc- 
cessive counting names. When the ten name is reached, 
one of the ten counters now on one’s space is transferred 
to ten’s space; the other nine to be put back in their 
receptacle. So each keeps on till a counter for every board 
has been put on one’s space. 

Suppose one of the boxes has counters arranged like this: 
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Again applying his counting-names, he announces this 
result: seven tens, eight ones. If others don’t agree, all 
do the work over, trying to come to agreement. 

Suppose next this question: How many boards in their 
own room floor and the floors of the other rooms on the 
same floor? 

Word is sent to each of the other rooms to use their 
counting-boxes to find out how many. Instead of a 
counting-box being brought in from each room, a pictured 
representation of the counters on its surface is sent in, lik 
these specimens: 














Each of these representations to be used as guides, in 
turn, to indicate how many more counters must be put on 
the spaces of each counting box; keeping the count, each 
one, as before. 

These representations, as well as a representation of the 
counting-box spaces with the counters on them at the end, 
may well be kept as records, to be used in case of future 
happenings. 

Suppose a new floor to be needed in one of the rooms. 
Then the former process would be reversed. The counting- 
box, with counters upon its surface corresponding to the 
final record, in hand; each now takes off from its spaces 
as many counters as indicated by the old record of that 
room. Then each proceeds to put on its spaces as many 
counters as indicated by the new representation of the 
number of boards in the re-laid floor. 
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However skilful the hand may become in putting counters 
on the place-value spaces of counting-box and taking them 
off, the mind’s growing counting ability is bound to outrun. 
The mind is to become impatient with the hand. 

Time for the teacher to set the example, by discarding 
the counting-box, with its round objects for counters, 
substituting those round shapes on the records, for the 
computing, letting who will try the new way. 

At first the method of using the new counters doesn’t 
differ from the method with the old. Suppose two of the 
children have agreed to bring in a record of the number of 
autos passing their respective houses in a given time, 
the records like these: 














One of these records is still to be used as a guide, to 
determine how many round shapes additional to be put 
on spaces of second record. 

After fairly accustomed to the new counters, the teacher 
again to set the example of arranging both records on one 
surface; establishing a third set of place-value spaces, in 
blank, on the same surface, using horizontals as interspace 
guards, like this: 


Now the mind is to do its counting first, the hand doing 
its putting on after counting. After counting the round 
shapes on both of the one’s spaces, the mind directs the 
hand to put one round shape on one’s space of blank set; 
then it directs the hand to put nine round shapes on ten’s 
space; then two round shapes on ten-ten’s space. 

Opportunity has now come for the mind to develop its 
counting ability by doing group-counting on a limited scale. 

At the same time the teacher, for the record-making, 
substitutes linear for the round shapes; later arranging 
them in the definite patterns we know as “numerals,” 
then joining them together. 

From this point the course is clear. When the child, 
following the teacher’s example, comes to using these 

numerals” as counters; first on place-value spaecs 
potected by verticals, then in the shape we call “numbers,’ 
his developed counting ability can be trusted to do its 
counting in its own way, unfettered by rules and!arbitrary 
processes. 


A Plan to Teach Number Facts 


Mildred Donaldson, Toronto 


Facts of 6 


Secure a pegboard for each child in class, with colored 
pegs that fit the holes of the board. 

Give each child a board with small quantity of pegs. 

Tell the children to pick out six pegs of every color and 
place them at the side of board. Then explain that a 
hole will say “and” (+) (plus sign). 

Have children put their 6 red pegs in board in the order 
teacher wishes, for instance: |.|||||. As you have 6 pegs 
at first, 1 + 5 must make 6. Let the children see this 
plainly, by questioning where are the 5 pegs? Where is 
the one peg? etc. Leave a space or use a dot for +. 


After children have placed the different colors of pegs 
in pegboard, have them take board to their seats and 
write on paper what they see in pegboard (using symbols, 
NOT STROKES). 





Teacher might draw on board: 


Ti | 1+5=6 





1+5 
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3 6 

3 —@ 

6 3 
4+2=6 2 6 6 

4-2-4 

6 4 2 
5+1=6 1 6 6 

5 =-—6 —1 

6 1 5 


All the colors of pegs are used — red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue, purple. 


STEP 1 
a Put 6 red pegs at side of peg board. 
Put 6 orange pegs at side of peg board. 
Put 6 purple pegs at side of peg board. 
tc. 
b Put 6 red pegs in peg board. 
Put the 6 orange pegs in peg board. 
Put the 6 purple pegs in peg board. 
Leave a space after first one to represent (and +). 
c Children take boards to seats and write with crayons 
or pencils, then give symbols in colored crayons, 
then in pencil. 
Step 2 Similar to Step 1, using different facts of 6. 
Step 3 All facts taught as follows: 


Second 


et rors 


First Lesson 


HITED J 1 TT 


LITT 
LTTE | | LITT 


Children can see clearly that } reverses to $ and can be 
reversed. 

Subtraction facts — take one out, etc. 

Plain pegs also may be used. 


Third, etc. 
He TTT 








Facts of 7 


Teacher have 7 real apples or oranges. 

Let children place the apples on the table, plate or desk, 
to form picture story wanted to be taught. One child 
could draw on blackboard what he sees about rea! fruit. 

Teacher may have domino cards and have children 
arrange apples in certain picture stories. 

Children are given one round tablet, paper, pencil and 
two colors of crayons. He goes to seat and draws from 
the real fruit the picture story. 

Symbol then introduced. Children may string round 
beads with straw for “and and “makes,” 

Reasons for use of using different materials for each 
group of number facts. If pegs are kept for, say, facts of 
6, children can associate pegs with (6) round things with 
(7), and square things with (8). Variety is necessary, but 
too little confuses the child. For instance, if a teacher 
uses pegs for every fact, he mixes his ideas and would say 
3 + 4 = 6, etc. 

After the facts are taught thoroughly, children may be 
shown that 6 is made up of boys, girls, blocks, money, etc.; 
also 7 or 8 are made up of anything we wish to count. 


PICTURE STORIES — Real apples, oranges, etc. 

Domino Carbs 

STRINGING — Use balls for fact numbers and a cube or 
cylinder for + and = marks. Wooden beads strung 
on shoe lacings. 
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Have 7 apples on plate (cardboard). 

Have one child arrange apples to form picture stories 
of 7. 

Have one child (or more) draw on board what he sees 
on plate, putting in = and +. 

Have each child draw on paper. 

Children color. 

Introduce symbol. 

Cut out, paste and mount. 


SID Or > Ww Nore 


Nore If desired, this can be extended to whatever extent the 
teacher sees fit. 


Facts of 8 
Material Required 


One large box of third or fourth gift blocks, used in 
kindergartens, for teacher. 

About 8 or 10 small boxes of same gift for each child in 
class. 

One square tablet for use at children’s desk. 

Teach lesson as in plan, the teacher guiding the children’s 
play with blocks to make bed, train, and number story of 
bed, train, etc. 

Seat work given to children when they use the square 
tablet to trace and fill in to form picture stories. 

This plan may take several lessons, as some of the facts 
of 8 are difficult and need drill. 


BLOCKS 

1 Whole 8 
Cube house, etc. 

2 Parts 
Train, sofa, etc. 1+7=8 7+1=8 
Fireplace, gateway, etc. 6+2 = 8 2+6=8 
Bed, stoves, etc. 5+3=8 3+5=8 
Gateway, two pillars, etc. 4+ 4= 8 


3 Whole 
Cube house, etc. 8 


TABLETS 
Same forms and facts as with blocks. 


STEP 1 
Third gift blocks (fourth gift could be used) — Free play, 
building. Make train, bed, etc. Facts of number 
clearly shown. 


STEP 2 
Tablets (seventh gift) 

a One-inch tablets at child’s desk. Build as with 
blocks, trains, etc. 

(Teacher might have illustrations on board, but original 
arrangement of tablets is better.) 

b Tablets — Trace around tablet on paper to build 

trains, etc. 

¢ Two colors of crayons given each child. 
make number facts. 


Color to 


STEP 3 
Symbol introduced as below: 


concrete 
Blocks | solid 
Tablets | flat 
abstract 


STEP 4 
Cutting, mounting and pasting. 

a Cut out whole form or separate squares and paste 
on mounting paper. Children might make houses or 
any number of original ideas from square to make 
facts, 
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simple cover tied with wool. 
Step 5 — Extra 


b Make booklets for all the facts of number 8, with € 


A Cut-out Border 





Ninth gift may be used to cover fact symbol. 


Correlations 
Reading 


1 Give children slip of paper with story on it. 
2 Give children slip of paper and have each child make 
part of a continued story, for instance: 


a House 
b Gate 
c¢ Road 
d Auto 


f Wall 
g Station 
Language 








Blocks and street 


1 Teacher ask questions. 


a How many blocks have we at first? 
b What did you build? 
¢ Tell the number story about train, etc. 


1+7=8 


d Take away one coach and tell number story. 


8—1=7 


2 Teacher watch the children’s language when answer- 


ing. 


A Hallowe’en Project 


Minet Blackwell Moore, New Jersey 


To vary the practice of tacking up 
or hanging on wires the Hallowe’en 
cut-outs of owls, pumpkin lanterns, 
witches, etc., I originated the follow- 
ing Hallowe’en panel last year. The 
effect was new and pleasing and the 
original descriptions written by third 
grade pupils were most interesting. 

White background paper was fastened 
to the blackboard, making our panel 
about 18” across and 30” deep. 

The pupils brought in grass, which 
was sewed to brown cardboard draw- 
ing paper, and this base was fas- 
tened across the bottom of the panel 
with thumb tacks. 

Hallowe’en cut-outs, the black dull 
card ones bought at the ten-cent store, 
were then arranged on the grass. The 
kettle was placed in the middle and 
a witch guarded it. A cat played in 
thegrass nearby. Sailing down toward 
the ground was a witch, riding her 
broom. :, 

To the left of the panel, reaching 
from top to base, was a branch from 
a maple tree, whose leaves gave a 
colorful effect and whose graceful 
sprays had hung upon them more 
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cut-outs, consisting of owls, lanterns, 
etc. 

Much oral language work was ac- 
complished and finally each child wrote 
a story of the panel. 

One little boy (not quite seven) 
used “The Witch’s Party,” for his 
topic. His story told us that the 
witch in the air was sailing to the 
party in her airplane; that the owl in 
the tree was laughing at the witch who 
was watching the food in the kettle, 
etc. 

Some one who saw the panel said it 
should have been photographed be- 
cause of its originality. 





Apple Tree 


Along the roads of Germany 
Are flocks of apple trees. 

Comely and soldierly they stand 
In gay, green companies. 


And in the early freshness 
Their trunks are gray with dew 
And little apples faintly sway 
Against the morning blue. 


— David Cecit 
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Correspondence from Overseas 


A Letter from England 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE, 
SOMERSET, ENGLAND, July 18, 1922 
Primary Education: 

I want to thank you for your helpful paper. In a 
leaflet recently you invited any English reader to write. 
Perhaps one of your correspondents may have a similar 
department to ours, and would write, telling a bit of her 
work that may inspire us to greater effort to make a 
specialty of Phonic Reading and Nature Study (Elementary 
Botany). We are very near the country, and the children 
bring many examples of flowers and grasses. Each morn- 
ing, directly after the opening prayers, a few minutes’ talk 
is given on the things brought. Last night thirty-six of 
the scholars went for a picnic to Sand Bay’ and we went 
through the woods to get there. We found specimens of 
flowering sweet chestnut and beech. These were shown 
and discussed this morning. Ours are Council schools, 
with nice buildings (central hall system). The well-being 
of the children is looked after, the medical examination is 
followed up by an “ After-care” committee. Ailing children 
attend a clinic twice a week (external eye trouble and skin 
diseases being treated as well). 

The school is just being rearranged. It was composed 
of a Boys’ and Girls’ and Infants’ Department. Now 
the Senior boys and girls will be under a master, and 
the Junior boys will come back to our department. 
The alteration was suggested by the Government In- 
spectors, and it would be very helpful if a mistress with 
Juniors and Infants would write and give some of her 
experiences. Our children are not very well-to-do, but 
are most keen and earnest at their work and play. We 
have adopted several new games lately, and should welcome 
any suggestion in that line, especially games suitable for 
lads aged seven to nine. We have a large playground 
(granolithic surface), so have a capital place for games. 

Our little ones are admitted at three, but we are not to 
encourage them to come as early as that. We take them 
really to oblige the working parents. There are many 
advantages in admitting early. I should be pleased to 
hear from one of your teachers, to compare ideas for the 
welfare of our children. 

I am 

Yours faithfully, 
EpitH J. DERRICK, 
Head Mistress of Junior and Infants’ Department, 
Locking Road Council School 


A Letter from Australia 


2 CLENDON Roan, 
ARMADALE, VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA 
Dear Mrs. Whiting: 

I had a most interesting letter from Mrs. Johns of Davis, 
Illinois, so my U. S. A. correspondence is increasing, but 
I so thoroughly enjoy every letter I get that I answer 
them all. Just now we are all busy working for a Schools’ 
Exhibition to celebrate the Jubilee of Free Compulsory 
Secular Education in Victoria. This Exhibition is to be 
opened on September 27. I am sending you words and 
music of a game which 108 Infants of one district will 
play on the concert platform at the Exhibition. It is 
a simple little game, but when the girls are dressed in 
blue, red and yellow and the boys in white, I think the 
effect will be very pretty. Later on, I will endeavor |to 
get you some snapshots of exhibits, etc. 

On pages 360 and 361 of Prmmary Epucation for June, 
1922, you have a Bushman Paper Doll (E. T. Fox).That 
is not meant for an Australian aboriginee, is it? Probably 





that thought would not have occurred to me but one 
teacher in U. S. A. asked if we were ever troubled by the 
bushmen or if there were many about now. 

We use the term “bush” very widely. It means “coun- 
try.” A bush track — an unmade country road — “going 
to the bush,” means going into the country or out of the 
city; so that, with us, a bushman may be a, farmer, a 
grazier, etc. The native blacks are known as aboriginees. 
The wives are termed “gins” and the little ones “pica- 
ninnies.” They do not build houses — just lean a sheet 
of bark against the trunk of a tree and crouch under that. 
This they term a “mia-mia” (pronounced my-my). They 
are black skinned, with straight hair, and are in most 
parts of Australia a poor, harmless race, which is fast 
dwindling before the tread of civilization. Next year, 
when my rush of exhibition work is over, I may be able to 
get together a page of matter on Australian aboriginees 
suitable and interesting for your readers. 

Weare well into winter, and although I think the weather 
is cold, we do not have snow except on the ranges, and as 
Melbourne is near the sea, we have a more equable climate. 
Already the wattles are in bloom. That glorious golden 
blossom! Huge trees are one mass of golden balls, but 
the perfume is so overpowering that it is useless as a house 
decoration. The heath, red, pink and white, is also in 
bloom. This is pretty, but has no perfume, and makes an 
admirable lasting decoration. 

In reading “Why Teachers Leave the Profession,” in 
June, 1922, issue of PRmwary Epucation, I thought how 
well written and to the point it was. It applied so well to 
Australia. I have so often experienced the same difficulties, 
but I thoroughly enjoy every page of your instructive and 
helpful magazine. 

Yours sincerely, 
ELEANOR CASSIDY 





A Modern School in England 


Ten Miles from London 


E. M. Steel, England 


URS is a beautiful building, surrounding a large 

central hall and a courtyard containing a maypole. 

The Junior schoolrooms and corridor are to the right, 

and the Senior school to the left of the hall. A play- 

ground surrounds us, and the school garden of nearly half 
an acre adjoins the playground. 

There is no good preparatory school near at hand, so 
though ours is an elementary school free and paid for out 
of the rates, we include children who come from good homes 
and possess thus certain material advantages. 

Our work has been for the past three years on individual 
lines. Each teacher has, roughly, forty children under 
her charge, and we use the horizontal form of classification 
in the classrooms — vertical for cloakroom, hall and other 
duties. There are six classrooms, five-year-olds, six, 
seven, nine, and nine-ten years. Children leave us at 
ten, either for the grammar school or to enter the senior 
department, at the other side of the building. 

We have most of our rules hung at the entrances, in a 
prominent position, also a picture of a small child, bearing 
the notice, “We can come in alone”’; silence cards in the 
cloakrooms; a picture of a handkerchief with the notice, 
“Bring one each day,” underneath the picture; the school 
motto, “Work, wait and win”; picture of a big shoe and 
under it the words, “Shine your shoes”; and a composite 
picture — the sun, a toothbrush, and the moon — and under 
it the words, “Night and morning.” 

Each class chooses'a boy and girl Prefect at the beginning 
of each term, and these children have their little duties 
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Seven-year-old Children 
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explained to them by the head mistress. They help the 
smaller children and explain the rules to them. They keep 
order in the playground and fetch and put away ropes, 
hoops, balls, etc., used in free play. In lesson time they 
help any other children (when their own exercises are 
finished) with any problems they cannot quite unravel by 
themselves. They lead their classes for prayers, ring the 
bell for dismissal, etc. Each prefect wears a badge, made 
by members of the top class. Our school colors are dark 
and light blue. 

The photographs show two of the classes at work. 
They have just stopped to look at the camera. 

The youngest children work with apparatus found in 
the low wall cupboards, except at Scripture, singing and 
story time, when all work with the teacher. There is only 
one rule about the individual work — once the teacher 
sees that only suitable material is at hand in the cupboards, 
and a child chooses a piece of apparatus, he must work 
with it until the teacher has seen his or her work; then it 
can be replaced in the cupboard and some other work 
chosen. Tests as to apparatus which is thoroughly well 
known and need not be used again are made periodically, 
and the children, even when small, never fail to remember 
that they can do without beads in the multiplication tables, 
for instance, and can use work put in another part of the 
number shelf in the cupboards in their room. 

In the morning sessions the children, in all but the young- 
est class, are encouraged to begin by doing number work 
and then passing on to one form or other of English. 

Under English we include almost every elementary sub- 
ject except arithmetic, and with the nine-year-olds, language 
lessons include elementary French. 

As soon as a child can print in pencil clearly, he is given 
three exercise books, one for numbers, one for English and 
one for nature study, and must keep them tidy. 

Flowers are around us on every hand, and bulbs and seeds 
are grown in the classrooms. Swallows build under the 
school eaves, and there is a rookery in the elms at the 
bottom of the field facing our building. 

Handcraft and cookery centres are attached. 

We have converted an empty classroom into a dinner- 
room, and here all the winter some thirty children spend 
the mid-day two hours. Some of them have over three 
miles to walk to school. 

We usually earn a half-holiday for attendance once a 
month, unless there is any epidemic in the town. 

School life flows easily, though it is certainly not monoto-- 
nous. 

Lately many of the children have been to a big hall in 
London to demonstrate how they work as individuals, 
and we have also, from time to time, had many visitors. 
Now the children go on working as if they were not there, 
unless they are asked a question about their work, and 
going home time is seldom looked forward to except by 
the delicate ones, who are tired of the efforts they have 
made all day, and are ready for home and bed. 

We find time to correspond with five slum schools all 
the summer, and send them wildflowers, and many school 
friendships have been formed in this way through the 
letters that pass between the schools and ours. 


Clouds in the Night 
There blows no wind to stir the sky 


Where the great clouds like countries lie, 
Strange in their curved immensity. 


Still, shadowed spaces, deep and wide, 
Those unknown continents divide, 
Like seas unswayed by changing tide — 





Seas where the stars rest, softly bright 
As little islands showing light 
To guide the drifting ships at night. — H. H. 
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History, Civics and Geography through Life 


Projects 


IX 


(Grade II) 


Blanche Bulifant McFarland 
Principal, Lincoln School, Rocky Ford, Colorado 


Prehistoric Man 
(Continued) 
The Early Cave-men 


This entire study of Prehistoric Man should be made 
a” continuous whole, one unit of the treatment merging 
into the succeeding unit in such a manner as to cause no 
break in the sequence of thought. The teacher should see 
each of these divisions as one lap of man’s journey on the 
road to civilization, and so should carry forward the out- 
standing facts and features, in relation to each other and 
to man’s progress. 

Naturally, then, at the beginning of the study of the 
Early Cave-Men, there should be a review or summation 
of the study of the Tree Dwellers. Make sure that the 
pupils take with them into their new unit of study the 
following things: 


1 Man’s first home was in trees. Why? 

2 His next (uncertain) home was on the ground. Just 
what was this home like? In what ways was this 
an improvement over his former home? What 
enabled him to make the change? 

3 The differences that had in the meanwhile come about 

in the lives of people. 

As to food. 

As to development of weapons. 

As to ideas of defence against animals. 

As to beginnings of permanent abiding places. 

As to relations with each other, noting especially 
the beginnings of social organizations, the correlat- 
ing of bravery and of leadership. 


oeaQa ee 


Beginning with Chapter XXIX (of the Tree Dwellers) 
and continuing to the close of the book, build every incident 
around these two thoughts: 


1 These people had now learned, by experience, the 
benefits of living and working together. 
2 Evidences of the changing of the climate. 


With such a review, we are ready to pass immediately 
into the study of the Early Cave-Men — thus passing from 
the Age of Fear into the Age of Combat, as Miss Dopp 
notes. 


(Chapters I to XIII, inc.) 


Perhaps it is wise, in the meanwhile, to again emphasize 
the fact that the greatest value of this treatment, as a 
study of history, will be undermined if the book is put 
into the hands of the children. The development should 
be made, problems recognized and worked out; then, and 
not till then, should come the pleasure of reading the book; 
thus, and only thus, will habits of real history study be 
formed which will aid in the history work of the future. 


I The new home. 

Let us think of the differences that the coming of winter 
makes in our living — in our food; in our clothing; in our 
homes. Do you know any one who has a different home 
for summer and for winter? Why? Most of us use the 
same house, but we make special arrangements to meet 
the needs of winter. 

People who live at places in which weather conditions 
are different from the weather conditions here, and those 


who live in very different kinds of homes, must make 
arrangements for winter that are different from those that 
we make. Let us recall the preparations that Agoonak’s 
people made for winter, their different home, etc. Let us 
also recall the preparations made in the home of Take and 
Taro. 

Now let us imagine ourselves back in the time of Bodo 
and One-Ear, and the people that lived then and for many 
years afterward. Now think of it getting colder and colder, 
not just for a few months, as we have-it, but for years and 
years. Just think how glad the people must have been 
that they didn’t have to live in trees now! But let us see 
what we think of the homes they did live in. To make 
sure that we know just about what these new homes were 
like, let us build a brush hut on our sand-table. It will 
be better still for us to get real branches and build a real 
home that we can go into ourselves in one corner of the 
school grounds. Perhaps you might even build one at 
home. 

These huts would be very pleasant in summer. But 
now let us think what would happen as winter came on. 
You remember, too, that these people hadn’t learned to 
wear many clothes. 

Why didn’t they build themselves better homes? 

What kind of homes did the big animals — the hyenas, 
the cave-bear, and the dreaded sabre-tooth — have? Which 
was the warmer home, the brush hut or the cave? How 
do you suppose the people felt when they saw these animals 
coming from and going into homes so much more com- 
fortable than’ their own? Which of all the caves would 
have been the best for the Fire Clan? Why did they not 
take it for their own? 

Let us build a cave here on our sand-table. Put Sabre- 
tooth there, near the mouth of the cave. Where do you 
suppose the people would be? Let us imagine that we 
are over here on this wooded hill, watching Sabre-tooth. 
What do you suppose we shall talk about? Yes, we know 
a great deal about the habits of animals, for we have been 
watching them. We know what they do when winter 
comes. We know what Sabre-tooth will do. What can 
we do after he goes? 

Continue to bring before the children one situation after 
another, just as advanced im the text, but always putting 
the matter before them so as to make the problem their 
own, and always leading them to think out possible solu 
tions. 

Note especially: 

1 Their leader — Strongarm. 

2 The use of fire— the firebrands carried when they 
entered the cave, the fire kept at the mouth of the cave, etc. 

3 Their guard and sentinel — Firekeeper. 

4 Each step of the taking possession of the cave; 
of what they must have seen and felt when they went into 
the cave, during that first night; how they made the cave 
their own; how they got ready for the coming of winter — 
the first beds, the first fireplace, etc. 

In the meanwhile, compare the part taken by Strongarm, 
by Sharpeyes, and by the old man — bringing out the fact 
that each contributed of his powers and abilities to the 
general welfare of the Clan, each did what he was best 
fitted to do. Is there anything im the life we live that 
corresponds to that fact? 

Bring out im detail the habits of living as evidenced by 
the way they met the various conditions — their break- 
fast, etc. 

Give especial attention to the distribution of the trophies, 
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and to the use of each part — their ideas of ornamentation, 
what the women did, what the men did, etc. 


II Winter in the new home. 

Let us recall the things we learned about how Agoonak 
and the other Eskimos spent their long winters. Let us 
think of some of the things that Strongarm and his people 
would do that first winter in their new home. We shall 
have to remember something of what their ideas of life 
were, and just what they had to do with, in order to think 
this out. 

As this phase of the study proceeds, work out with 
especial care the making of 

1 Their tools. 

a Hammer (really, a hammer stone). 
b Celt or chisel (really, a wedge). 
¢ Axe. Distinguish between 
(1) Straight axe. 
(2) Adz. 
d Scraper.- 
e Knife — saw. 
2 Their weapons. 


a Club. 
6 Club-spear (club and knife combined). 
c Sling. 


d Bow and arrow. 

However, it is better to develop this portion of the 
study with regard to the order in which the tools 
and weapons were first used, thus tracing their 
progress in gaining the mastery over their enemies, 
the animals, and in the controlling of their living 
conditions. This order was: Stone, club, sling, 
knife, spear, arrow, bow and arrow. 

We can afford to emphasize distinctions here, becuase 
every small step meant so much in the advancement 
of the race. For instance, show that 

The club and knife meant hand-to-hand combats. 

The spear, made up of a knife and a club, was an 
improvement, because the knife was thrown. 

The bow and arrow, which marks the highest 
stage of savagery, means far greater improve- 
ment, since the use of it extends power to 
distance. 

3 Their dress. 

a Materials — skins, sinews. 

b Implements — stone knife, bone awl. 

c Style. 

4 Clan life as distniguished from family life. 
5 The differences made in the life of children by these 
changed living conditions. 


(Chapters XV-XVI, inc.) 


III The Flood. 

When winter passes, what season comes to us? Let us 
think of some of the changes that take place in the world 
about us when spring comes. 

The flood, what it brought to the people in the way of 
danger and suffering, the loss of their home, all should 
reach a climax in the loss of fire. That is the thought that 
must stand out above all others as to the disaster caused by 
the flood. 


(Chapters XVII-XXVI, inc.) 


IV The great discovery. 

The early chapters of this section should, as Miss Dopp 
says, be treated “in such a way as to enable the child to 
sympathize with the Cave-men in their distress, and in a 
dramatic way to unite with them in overcoming their 
difficulties.” 

Follow up the treatment as presented by Miss Dopp, 
so as to carry forward the story interest. Be careful to 
make the important chapters stand out boldly. Make free 
use of dramatization. In the meanwhile, however, the 


teacher should have in mind some such outline as the one 
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given below and should weave into the story such thought 
problems and such information as to leave with the pupils 
accurate ideas as to the facts covered by these topics. 


1 The origin of fire. 
a When? No one knows. 
6b How it was regarded by early peoples. Myths and 
superstitions covering this topic should be given. 
¢ The worship of fire: “The worship of fire is readily 
understood when it is remembered that fire was 
man’s greatest blessing at this time.” Substanti- 
ate this from the lives of the Cave-men. 
2 Possible causes of the fire the Cave-men discovered. 
a Fires started by volcanoes. 
b Fires started by explosions from natural gas. 
c Fires started by lightning striking some forest tree. 
d Fires started by friction of boughs. 
* e Fires started because of spontaneous combustion. 
3 Uses of fire. Why it meant so much to them. 
As a means of protection from wild animals. 
As a means of protection against cold and dampness. 
For the cooking of food. 
As an aid in the making of tools. 
Furnishes light, thus making the day (?) longer. 
Query: Does fire mean more or less to us than it 
meant to the Cave-men? 
4 Means of making fire. 
a_ By reciprocating motion. 
(1) By means of the stick and groove. 
(2) By means of the twirling stick. 
(3) By means of the strap drill. 
(4) By means of the bow drill. 
(5) By means of the pump drill. 
And it prepares the way for later facts to add 
b By percussion. 
(1) Pyrites and stone. 
(2) Flint and steel. 


eoaacwe 


(Chapter XIV and Chapters XX VII - XXXII, inc.) 


V_ Their Invention — Basketry. 

We have seen, from time to time, what these people got 
from the animals. Let us learn-as many things as we can 
that they got from the trees — the birch trees, the spruce 
trees, etc. We shall see that each phase in its turn was 
learned because of some need. Be careful in each step of 
the development of this invention to first make the idea 
of the need stand out in the minds of the pupils, then show 
how the need was met by the next step of the invention. 
Beginning with the earliest attempts at weaving that we 
know anything of — the weaving of branches into a kind 
of a shelter, the making of Bodo’s cradle, etc. — follow, 
as in the study of fire, the story as developed by Miss Dopp, 
but being careful to work out the main features so as to 
leave with the children in some such orderly fashion as the 
following, the gradual advancing of this invention. (It 
will be noted here that a few of the topics given are 
in advance of the story as given in the Early Cave-Men. 
It seemed best to the writer to outline the subject in its 
entirety here. The teacher then has it before her as a 
unit, and can develop it at her discretion, if not in direct 
connection with the history-civics-geography work now, 
then with the hand work, or later, in connection with 
further study of the former subjects. Children already 
have some of this information, from their study of the 
Japanese, and from the general knowledge, gleaned here 
and there, about Indians.) 


1 Underlying need — Need of utensils for the carrying 
of food from place to place. 
2 Origin — Original ideas derived from 
a Gourds, hollow reeds, horns, etc. 
b The way the long, tough grasses knotted themselves 
about natural objects. 
c The folding, first accidental, then experimental, 
of the strips of birch bark. 
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3 Material. 

a Obtained from forests, swamps, mountains, deserts. 

b Preparation: stripping, soaking, pounding, etc. 

c Coloring: early use of vegetable dyes; mineral 
compounds. 

4 Ways of making baskets. 

a Weaving. 
(1) Plain weaving. 
(2) Twined weaving. 
b Sewing together coils of material, either stiff or 
soft. 

5 Kinds — Follow the story closely in this topic, showing 
how successive attempts overcame the defects as 
they became apparent. Then, by such question- 
ing as may be necessary, and by the use of pictures, 
trace the kinds according to the things for which used. 

a Cradle for baby. 

b Rectangular and conical baskets used for the trans- 
porting of food, etc. 

c Water-tight baskets used for cooking. 

d Baskets for grain. 

e Scoops, sieves, trays, placques. 

6 Ornamentation. 

a Designs worked out in stitches. 

b Omaments attached. 

7 Adaptation of the foregoing to the carrying of burdens, 
evolving the kinds of straps used, etc. 


(Chapters XXXTI-XXXY\V, inc.) 


VI Making use of their knowledge 
1 Of weapons — in the hunt. 

Let the hunting of the mammoth clearly bring out 
the fact that their knowledge of the use of weapons 
was making them independent — they were now 
ready to go out to Aunt animals, even the mammoth, 
not merely to defend themselves from these animals. 

2 Of social requirements. 

Living together, as a clan, had brought many things 
into their lives that they had had no need for when 
each lived to himself. 

a@ The sharing of spoils. 

6 The transporting of foods, etc. 

Pupils will be much interested in noting the fact that 
all the carrying was done by the people themselves, and 
in working out the different ways in which they carried 
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their burdens; it may prove desirable to carry the study 
forward to a completion of primitive methods, and leading 
them to see that most of these methods are still in use by 
people here and there in the world. 


VII The closing of this study should leave with the pupils 
definite ideas as to the stage of civilization, as evidenced 
by the manner of living, to which the pupils had attained. 


THINGS TO Do 

Follow up the plan suggested in Part VIII of this 
study, making a progressive sand-table, changing it to suit 
conditions as each advance is made. Also, make posters 
in series. 

Make clay or plasticine models of Sabre-tooth; of the 
big-nosed rhinoceros; of the mammoth. 

Construct a bush hut. 

Represent the cave-home on the sand-table; the first 
bed; the first fireplace. 

Destroy this home by flood. 

Make posters, or sketches, showing 

The fire country. 
The Cave-men making their ornaments and weapons; 
working with fire drills. 

Get small branches, or twigs, and make baskets of them. 
These become more pliable when soaked in water; the 
outer bark may then be removed. It may be found de- 
sirable to use the twigs for ribs, using grasses or raffia to 
complete the basket. 

Make a collection of stones that might be used for 
weapons or tools. 

Make blackboard sketches showing various life activities 
of the cave-men. The use of colored chalk makes these 
more impressive. 

Make designs for basket weaving — use colored papers; 
use colored crayon on squared paper. 


Language 

Dramatize most important scenes, especially 
Firekeeper announcing the return of Sabre-tooth. 
The Council. 
Strongarm returning with fire. 

Make abundant use of story telling: 
Sharpeyes telling of his search for fire. 
Strongarm telling how he learned to make fire. 
Stories told around the cave door on summer evenings; 

around the fire inside the cave on winter evenings, etc. 
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Reading 
Blackboard lessons; reading of stories the children 
themselves have written on various phases of the study. 


Physical Education 

Exercises showing thé use of each kind of fire-making 
apparatus; gathering branches for fire; pounding or ham- 
mering the stones — groups in unison — meanwhile repeat- 
ing the rhyme given on page 129, or some rhyme the 
children have themselves made. 

For those who desire a thorough summarizing of this 
period, the “Story of Ab” may be given in its simplest 
form. This has the advantage of leaving with the pupils 
one figure, and centering around him all the material facts 
as to the progress made by the human race through this 
portion of our study. 
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If further time be available, and further study along this 
line desired, the story of ‘Lodrix, the Little Lake Dweller,” 
will take the pupils still higher up the scale of the approach 
to civilization. Consider (1) location of their homes, 
bringing out the picture of the country with its mountains, 
valleys, plains, rivers, lakes, and with a consideration of the 
advantages of such locations as to safety, food supply, 
water supply; (2) the material and manner of construction 
of their homes; (3) their tools; (4) their occupations; 
(5) their animals —the sheep and the goat; (6) their 
enemies — the Bear tribe; (7) their wealth — bronze. 

The contrasts presented to those already learned bring 
out a keen and appreciative enjoyment on the part of the 
pupils, and serve to further enrich the storehouse on which 
they will later draw, in their study of history, both for facts 
and for ideals. 


Thumbelina—A Second Grade Project 


Mary C. Billings, Maine 


HE story of Thumbelina (Reiter Edition) may be read 
by the teacher to the children, if it seems too difficult 
for them, with lessons from the following books for 

class and silent reading. A few related selections are given, 
with the idea that each teacher may employ whatever books 
are provided — nearly all second grade readers containing 
suitable neaterial. 


Books 


Studies for Reading — Searson and Martin. 
Song of the Bee. 
Bees. 
Elson Reader — Book Two. 
Little Bird Blue. 
The Summer Maker. 
The Rainbow. 
The Twelve Months. 
Story Hour Readers — Book Two. 
To a Honey Bee. 
Young and Field’s Literary Reader — Book Two. 
The Swallows. 
Lion and the Mouse. 
The Water Lily. 
Free and Treadwell — Book Two. 
Daisies. 
Spaulding and Bryce Second Reader. 
Calling the Violet. 
The Leaf’s Journey. 


Poems for Memorizing 
Seven Times One — Ingelow. 
Rainbow — Rossetti. 
The Bird and the Ship — Longfellow. 


Stories for Telling 
The Ugly Duckling. 
The Country Mouse and the City Mouse. 


Points to Emphasize 
Difference in lives of moles, mice, birds, butterflies and 
toads. 
The seasons. 
The warm Southland. 


Conversation Work and Class Discussion 
The swallows 
Nests, song, color, flight, migration, etc. 
Coming of winter 
Cold winds, gathering of crops, fields in winter, winter 
homes of animals. 
Homes of moles; of field mice. 
Life story of butterflies. 





Honey — its source, life of a bee, bees in winter. — 

Daisies, clover, water lilies. Where found? In winter 
where? 

Encourage children to tell what they have themselves 
observed about these flowers and animals. 


Original Stories to be Told by the Children 


The story of a leaf’s journey. 

1 A water lily leaf. 

2 An oak leaf. 
The story of a bird. 

1 Whose wing is broken. 

2 Who is shut up in a cage. 

3 Who is left in the north when others fly south. 
A story of the four spiders who spun for Thumbelina. 


Spelling 
Flower, barley, walnut, violet, toad, window, lily, leaf, 
marsh, fishes, honey, daisy. (Others will be suggested as 


the reading progresses.) 


Sentence Work and Composition 
Subjects 
Thumbelina’s cradle. 
The mole’s coat. 
The ugly toad. 
What the daisy told. 
Who helped Thumbelina? 


Number Work 


1 Measurement. 
How tall was Thumbelina? 
paper in inches. 
12 inches are 1 foot. 
3 feet are 1 yard. 
How tall are you? Mark each child’s height on black- 
board, measure, and mark in inches. 
Miles — walka mile. Estimate distances near school- 
house in terms of miles, half miles, etc. 
Miles around the earth. Probable distance of the swal- 
low’s flight to the south. 
2 Time 
Days, hours, minutes, seconds. 
Weeks in month. Names and number of days in each. 


(1inch.) Mark strips of 





Seasons. Length and months in each. 
Drawing 
Swallows in flight Oak leaf 
Daisies Spider’s web 
Butterflies Water lily and, leaf 
Acorn. 


(Continued on page 535) 
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Primary History Through Dramatics 


Ethel M. Hall, Colorado 


RIMARY HISTORY is one of the problems of the 
elementary grades, on account of the multitude of 
dry facts, which mean nothing to the immature mind 

of a little child. 

True, the lives of the statesmen are given in fragments, 
and a few facts about Indians, Dutch and Pilgrims are 
dwelt upon from year to year. But the connecting links 
from first to eighth are lost often, in the passing from one 
grade to another. 

However, a study of the stirring events in the early 
history of our country — linked with that devotion to 
ideals and sacrifices of the men and women to establish 
and make possible a government with freedom and justice 
for all — is to touch the very heart of our American patri- 
otism. 

We cannot begin too early to inculcate those principles 
in the minds of the children which will insure future blessings 
and privileges. 

Last October we decided to depart from the usual 
method of presentation of history facts and enter the field 
of story and dramatization. 

Costumes and customs might be discussed during the 
drawing period, but omitted at the-time of the history 
recitation. Few representative articles are needed, other- 
wise much time will be given to detail instead of concen- 
trating the thought upon the main issues. 

The stress should be laid upon the ideals, the brave, 
courageous spirits of the men and women fighting for a 
principle and how the victory will benefit humanity and 
society. 

In dramatizing, attention must be given to the setting, 
thought, enunciation and attitudes contained in the selec- 
tions. 

Stories are abundant. Those chosen were simple and 
of : type which a second or third grade child could read 
easily. 

As the work progressed, the children became deeply 
interested. Pictures and various selections found at home 
were brought to school; instead of a dull study, history 
became a very live one. 

In order not to burden the young mind and keep interest 
at high tide, the subject matter chosen touched only the 
high lights of development — “Discovery of America,” 
“Finding the Indians,” “ Pilgrims in England and Holland,” 
“The Voyage to America and Landing of the Pilgrims,” 
“Paul Revere’s Ride,” “First Flag,” “Red, White and 
Blue,” “Boston Tea Party,” “Pocahontas and Captain 
Smith.” 

The amount of work around certain themes or ideals 
one is able to accomplish, depends upon the grade and age 
of children, although the younger ones seem just as eager 
to play the different parts as the older students. 

The more advanced groups might be able to add to the 
above list of plays, “The Star-spangled Banner” and 
“America Pays Her Debt to France,” leading up to the 
events of the present day — these plays are found in “The 
Little American History Plays for Little Americans,” by 
Hubbard — Longfellow’s “Hiawatha,” “Paul Revere’s 
Ride.” Brooks and Blodgett’s Second Readers contain 
many valuable ideas and excellent material for dramatizing 
and for choice selections, which may harmonize with other 
plays, producing a better effect and clearing the thought 
around the central idea or theme. 

“Red, White and Blue” was» published in April, 1922, 
issue of PRIMARY EpucaTIon. It is an appropriate play 
for younger children and a fitting close of the year’s history 
study. 

Our work began with the discovery of America, combining 
two scenes found in “Little American History Plays for 
Little Americans,” and a portion of a selection in Brooks’ 


Second Reader. The children enjoyed the picture of the 
little boy Columbus asleep upon the pile of wool. An 
angel standing near directed the child’s dreams of far-off 
lands. 

This was used with good effect for the setting and 
introduction of our play. 

The boy selected to portray the part of Columbus 
pretended to fall asleep. Another child stepped forward 
and explained the situation in the following lines: 


All the sailors knew the boy Columbus. 

He would sit and watch the ships come and go. 

He never tired of hearing the sailors’ stories. 

One day he went to sleep and dreamed an angel stood 
before him, holding a cross of gold. 

A path like sunlight led away from the shining cross. 

The angel told the boy to follow this path to far-off lands. 


While the last portion was repeated, a child holding a 
gilded wooden cross appeared beside the sleeping figure, 
then slowly departed, holding cross directly in front, to 
form the path like sunlight to far-off lands. 

The speaker pauses until the angel is out of sight and 
the sleeping figure has awakened. Then continues: 


ScENE I 
Years passed by. 
At last he went to the King and Queen of Spain. 
They listened to his plans. 


This was followed by the scene at the Court of Spain. 


CHARACTERS 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, ISABELLA, FERDINAND, COURTIERS, HERALD 


(King and Queen on throne. Courtiers standing near.) 
(Enter Herald.) 

Herald Your Majesties, Christopher Columbus! 
(Children bowing low, according to custom of times.) 


Isabella Are you the Italian sailor that they say is crazy? 

Ferdinand What do you want? 

Columbus A great favor, your Majesty. I am going to 
ask you to lend me three ships and the sailors to make a 
journey. 

Courtiers (whisper) Three ships! Three ships! 

Isabella What do you want three ships for? 

Columbus I want to try to go to East India by sailing 
west! 

Courtiers (tap foreheads) Ha! Ha! Ha! 

Ferdinand You are a fine sailor, to go east by sailing 
west! 

Columbus If the earth is flat, of course I can’t get to 
the east by sailing west, but I say the earth is not flat — 
it is round! 

Coutriers Round! Theearth round! Ha, ha,ha! He 
certainly is crazy! 

Ferdinand (to Herald) It is all nonsense. Take him 
away! 

Isabella Just a minute! Perhaps he is right. Perhaps 
the earth is round. (Zo Columbus.) I am going to give 
you the ships and men. And to the man who first sees 
land, I will give a great sum of money. 

Columbus Oh, your Majesty, how can I thank you! 
I am sure that I shall find something, and if I do, the 
name of Queen Isabella of Spain will always be remembered 
as the one who helped me to do it. 
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“Sail on!” 


SceENE II — The Discovery of America 


Time—1492. 
On board the Santa Maria. 


CHARACTERS 


CotumsBus, PEDRO GUTIEMEZ, SANCHEZ, Roprico Dr FRIANA, 
OTHER SAILORS. 


(Children sway as they recite, to imitate rocking of ship.) 


Pedro How silly we were to come on this dreadful 
journey with Columbus! 

Sauchez Our friends told us not to come. They said 
there were dreadful monsters in this western ocean, which 
would kill us. 

Rodrigo And a huge bird which would carry us off, 
ship and all! 


(All draw back frightened.) 


Sauchez For more than two months we have been going 
away from our home, and when we beg Columbus to turn 
back, he only says, “Sail on! Sail on!” 

Pedro Why should we do what he tells us to do? Let 
us throw him overboard and say that he fell while he was 
looking at the stars. 

Sailors Yes! Yes! 

(Columbus appears. All draw back in fear.) 

Columbus How now, Pedro! Are you trying to make 
trouble among my men? If you say another word, I will 
throw you in chains! (Turns to sailors.) And you! What 
more do you want? Have you been in danger? Have you 
seen any of those monsters or that huge bird they tried to 
scare you with in Spain? 
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All We want to go home! 

Columbus Oh, no, no, my men! We must be near 
land. Yesterday we saw a crab, and this morning Sanchez 
found a stick carved by the hand of man. So I ask you 
to watch well to-night. You remember that her Majesty, 
Queen Isabella, promised a great sum of money to the 
one who first sees land. So you sleep, my men, while I 
take the first watch. 


(All leave. Columbus walks back and forth, stopping every 
now and then to look out. Suddenly he sees something, looks 
again, can’t believe his eyes, shades them, looks again, calls:) 


Columbus Pedro! Sanchez! 
running.) Look! Look! 
See? 

Pedro A light? Yes, yes! 

Sanchez Where? Where? 

Pedro Why, there! There! 

Columbus It looks like a candle that is being raised and 
lowered. 

Sanchez Oh, yes! 


Rodrigo! 


(They come, 
A light! A light! 


Over there! 


I see it! I see it! 


I can’t see it! No! Nol! 


I see it! 
(All crowd|{on deck.) 


Sailors What is§it? What is it? 
All A light! A light! 
Rodrigo And see, see! Where the sky is lighter—a 
dark mass like a cloud! But it is not a cloud! It isa 
mountain! It is a mountain! It is land! 


All; (raising arms to Heaven) Land! 


Deck of Santa Maria may be a school platform or open 
space in room. Those who desire to continue with another 
scene, ‘‘The Landing,” will find it in “American History 
Plays for Little Americans.” Ours closed with the discovery 
of land. 

This play was followed by the combination of pantomime 
and dramatization of portions of “ Hiawatha,” or “Finding 
the Red Men.” Nine different attitudes were selected. 

1 A large tent was drawn upon the blackboard, around 
it pine trees, and in front the blue sea-water or lake; a doll 
papoose in cradle was hung from blackboard ledge; the 
child representing Nokomis rocked this cradle to and fro, 
while another child recited: 


By the shining Big Sea Water 

Stood the wigwam of Nokomis, 

Dark behind it rose the forest, 

Rose the black and gloomy pine trees 
Rose the firs with cones upon them, 
Bright before it beat the water, 

Beat the clear and sunny water, 

Beat the shining Big Sea Water. 


There the wrinkled old Nokomis, 

Nursed the little Hiawatha, 

Rocked him in his linden cradle, 

Stilled his fretful wail by saying, 
“Hush! the naked Bear will hear thee!” 

Lulled him into slumber singing, 
“Ewa-yea! my little owlet!” 


2 4 Small boy seated at the door of wigwam, or on plat- 
form; Nokomis seated near. (We did not use any special 
costumes for daily work. Would be quite effective if 
desired for entertainment.) Converse by gesture and 
action. Another repeats the following lines: 


Saw the rainbow in the heaven, 
In the eastern sky, the rainbow, 
Whispered, “What is that, Nokomis?” 
And the good Nokomis answered: 

** *Tis the heaven of flowers you see there; 
All the wildflowers of the forest, 
All the lilies of the prairie, 
When on earth they fade and perish, 
Blossom in that heaven above us.” 
When he heard the owls at midnig’ t, 
Hooting, laughing in the forest, 
What is that, Nokomis?” 











































































































“Then with one foot uplifted,” etc. 
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And the good Nokomis answered: 
‘That is but the owl and owlet, 

Talking in their native language, 
Talking, scolding at each other.” 


3 Little boy (Hiawatha) walking through forest, smaller 
children perched at different places on platform or space, 
representing birds or animals, chattering, talking. Two 
verses given here: 


a Then the little Hiawatha 
Learned of every bird its language, 
Learned their names and all their secrets, 
How they built their nests in summer, 
Where they hid themselves in winter, 
Talked with them whene’er he met them, 
Called them Hiawatha’s chickens. 

b = Of all beasts he learned the language, 
Learned their names and all their secrets. 
How the beavers built their lodges, 
Where the squirrels hid their acorns, 
How the reindeer ran so swiftly, 

Why the rabbit was so timid, 
Talked with them whene’er he met them, 
Called them Hiawatha’s Brothers. 


4 Two boys, one as Hiawatha, one as Iagoo. Iagoo 
has a bow and arrow, also a quiver full of arrows. He 
hands Hiawatha these and motions with hand for him to 
go into forest. Hiawatha accepts and examines his new 


presents. 

Then Iagoo, the great boaster, 
He the marvelous story teller, 
He the traveler and the talker, 
He the friend of old Nokomis, 
Made a bow for Hiawatha, 
From a branch of ash he made it, 
From an oak-bough made the arrows, 
Tipped with flint, and winged with feathers, 
And the cord he made of deerskin. 
Then he said to Hiawatha: 

“Go, my son, into the forest, 
Where the red deer herd together, 
Kill for us a famous roebuck, 
Kill for us a deer with antlers.” 


5}; Little boy as Hiawatha, smaller children as birds, 
moving arms up and down, flying about him, children 
representing animals crouched near. Hiawatha’s eyes on 
floor, in meditative attitude. 


All alone walked Hiawatha 

Proudly, with his bow and arrows; 

And the birds sang round him, o’er him, 
“Do not shoot us, Hiawatha!” 


But he heeded not nor heard them, 

For his thoughts were with the red deer; 
On their tracks his eyes were fastened, 
Leading downward to the river, 

To the ford across the river, 

And as one in slumber walked he. 


6 Hiawatha hidden in bushes (behind desk or chairs). 
Boy as deer — head raised, sniffing air, walks slowly down 
path. 

(Different child recites lines.) 


And a deer came down the pathway, 
Flecked with leafy light and shadow, 
And his heart within him fluttered, 
Trembled like the leaves above him, 
Like the birch leaf palpitated 

As the deer came down the pathway. 


7 Hiawatha, uprising on one knee, aims arrow. Boy, as 
deer, starts, lifts foot, jumps and, as Hiawatha’s arrow 
flies, deer falls to ground. Hiawatha stands over: deer. 


Then, upon one knee uprising, 
Hiawatha aimed an arrow; 
Scarce a twig moved with his motion, 
Scarce a leaf was stirred or rustled, 
But the wary roebuck started, 
Stamped with all his hoofs together, 
Listened with one foot uplifted, 
Leaped as if to meet the arrow; 
Ah! the singing, fatal arrow; ; 
Like a wasp it buzzed and stung him! 
(Continued on page 533) 










Autumn Leaves 


(From the French) 
REFRAIN 


Leaves are dying, leaves are flying, 
Flying, flying softly down; 

Leaves of gold, in sudden showers 
Make for earth her autumn gown. 


First CoUPLET 


The wind which whistles in a temper, 
Chases them in hurrying crowds; 
The sunshine paints them like a rain- 

bow, 
All the colors of sunset clouds. 
On the earth, so brown and darksome, 
There falls a wondrous carpet, 
All the riches of the autumn 
At the children’s feet are set. 


SECOND COUPLET 


To-morrow when the school bell rings, 
You can hear their hurrying feet, 
Rustle, rustle, rustle. 
Mary, John and Harry, too, running 
to meet, 
Kick the leaves with merry shouting, 
Leaves so golden, leaves so red, 
Tumbling down on the children’s head, 
This lovely autumn morning. 
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Fourth Grade Travel Lessons in Elementary 
Geography 


Mamie Thomson Johnson, Minnesota 


N the preface to their new elementary geography, the 
authors, E. M. McMurry and A. E. Parkins, make the 
following comments on the usual geography text-book: 
“Any text that is studied closely has a marked effect 
on methods of study. Mere lists of facts lead to a more 
or less thoughtless memorizing. Narrow questions with 
brief answers have the same effect. On the other hand, 
a text whose subject matter is organized into units con- 
sisting each of the solution of a problem that is worth while 
leads children to study by such units. The presence of a 
question that has value to them influences them to exercise 
judgment in weighing the relative value of details. At the 
same time their interest in the question causes them to 
assimilate the data offered, as well as to take some initiative 
in testing and supplementing those data. Thus the prin- 
cipal elements of good thinking are dependent upon the 
organization of the facts about live problems. . . .” 

The following lesson plans were written with the same 
fundamental principles in view. They are designed to 
help the teacher present the necessary organization of fact 
knowledge in the most interesting way possible — that of 
imaginary travel lessons. 

At the end of the year, the class will have acquired not 
only the necessary facts of size, location, climate, etc., of 
the various countries studied, but also a rich collection of 
vivid thought pictures which will aid them materially in 
assimilating the information gathered from further geo- 
graphical studies. 


I A Study of the Home Community 


Questions for the Teacher’s Use 


How many members of the class have ever lived in any 
other place then this? 

Where did you live before you came here? 

What things about this community do you think a 
stranger would notice first? 

What do the people do here for a living? 

Show how a stranger might know that without asking. 

Are we able to supply all of our needs without going 
outside of the community for food, shelter or clothing? 

What things do we supply ourselves with? 

For what things do we have to send to other communities? 

Why can we not supply these things ourselves? 

What geographic conditions prevent us from supplying 
all of owr own needs? 

How long should we be able to support ourselves if we 
were absolutely shut off from all the rest of the world? 
(This will require considerable discussion and may be 
made the basis for another assignment, if necessary.) 

Make a map of your home community. (Draw this with 
pencil first on thin white typewriter paper. Then go over 
it very carefully with india ink. Preserve this for your 
geography booklet, which will be placed on exhibit for a 
parents’ meeting.) 


II How do We Make Our Needs Known to Other 


Communities? 


1 The United States Mail 


“The Travels and Adventures of a Letter.”* 

How long does it take a lettér to reach New York from 
your home? To Chicago? Compare this time with the 
time required years ago for a journey of the same length. 

What happens to your letter after you have stamped it 
and placed it in the mail box? 


*Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, p. 2893, Vol. 6. 


Discuss the following: 
The city mail carriers and collectors. 
Time marking and dating machines in city offices. 
How mail is delivered 
In the city. 
In the country. 
Rural free delivery. 
Registered mail. 
The dead letter office. 
Parcel post. 
How money is sent by mail. 
Historic notes on mail service. (See below mentioned 
volume.) 


— If possible, arrange for a trip to a large post-office with your 
class. 


2 The Telephone 


Do you have a telephone in your home? 

Name the essential parts of a telephone. 

How does the telephone help us to transact business? 

How does the telephone help the farmer? 

How does the telephone help in the home? 

Explain how the telephone operator receives and trans- 
mits calls. 

Visit a telephone office central and ask the operator to 
explain a few of the simple principles of “calling a number.” 

What is meant by “long distance”’? 

What are automatic telephones? 


3 The Telegraph 


Name the different methods we have discussed of sending 
messages to other communities. 

Which is the quickest method? 

How many ways can you think of in which people might 
send news to each other without the use of mail or telephone 
messages? 

Tell the story of Robert Morse’s invention of the tele- 
graph. 

Bring a telegraph instrument to school and allow children 
to practice sending messages by means of the Morse code. 
The boys in the class may know how to connect the key 
with the sounder and batteries. 

Visit a telegraph office, if possible, and practice writing 
telegrams. (A child in the eighth grade recently failed 
in an examination because she had never seen a telegram 
and didn’t know what it was.) 


III How the Things that We Buy from Other 
Countries are Brought to Us 


1 Transportation by Roads 


Why is the transportation of goods and people so im- 
portant nowadays? 

Name as many different methods of travel as you can 
think of? 

Read from some text-book a description of the roads of 
olden times. 

How many different kinds of roads do you know of? 

What are “auto trails”? 

How are they marked? 

Secure a good automobile map of your state and locate 
the chief cities. 
Papa the amount of time necessary to reach any of 

em. 
Explain the necessity of good roads. 
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2 Transportation by Rail 


What makes it possible for people in Iowa to “eat 
wheat grown in Dakota, fruit from California, Louisiana 
rice, and Baltimore oysters; to wear shoes made in New 
England, clothing from Chicago, and use lumber cut in 
Washington?”’* 

Why are locomotives sometimes called “iron horses”? 

Find something to read to the class about the first 
locomotives. Show pictures also of the first locomotives 
ever used. 

From Compton’s “Pictured Encyclopedia” read a 
description of how the railroads are built. 

Describe an American car. 

Describe a Pullman. A dining car. 

Secure pictures from railroad folders showing different 
views of traveling scenes. 

Can you distinguish between the following kinds of cars 
on a freight train? Flat cars, box cars, coal cars, gondola 
cars, hopper cars, tank cars, refrigerator or heated cars? 

What is the caboose? 

Visit a large railway station, if possible, or have some 
child tell of all he has seen in such a station. 

What precautions are taken by railroad companies 
against accidents? 

Special topics for report. 

How passenger's and freight are handled. 
How much it costs to move freight. 
The army of men that run the road. 


IV Where Our Coal Comes from 


Why would the lack of fuel be one of the first needs to 
be felt if our community were shut off from all of the rest 
of the world? 

Make a list of the things for which we must have fuel. 

What different kinds of fuel do we use? 

Why is coal preferable to wood? 

From the index in the back of your geography text-book 
find out which of the United States produce coal. 

Which state produces the most coal? 

To-day we shall take an imaginary trip to visit the coal 
mines of Pennsylvania. Find the map of Pennsylvania in 
your text-book. 

Which direction is it from your home? Point that way. 

Over what railroads must we travel to reach the state 
of Pennsylvania? (Consult the railway map in your text 
book.) 

Send for railway folders issued by those roads. 

Through what large cities must you pass? 

Plan to stop one day at least in each of those cities and 
find out what things of interest one may see there. (If 
possible, secure sets of post cards of each of the large cities. 
Use these in the travel lessons.) 


* For the material used in this lesson see Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia, p. 2963, Vol. 6. 
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From your textbooks find out for what things each of 
the cities through which you pass is noted. 

From your time-tables find out just how many miles it is 
from your home to the coal mining section of Pennsylvania. 
How long will it take you to get there? What train con- 
nections will you have to make? What scenes will you be 
likely to see from your car window? (If the teacher has 
ever taken such a trip, she may help the class to visualize 
it as the imaginary trip proceeds. 

As you begin to enter the coal mining region, how, will 
you expect the landscape and scenery to change? 

What sights will you expect to see at the small stations 
through which you pass? 

Why do you see so many foreigners? 

Read a description of a visit to a coal mine. 

Bring pictures of coal mining scenes to show the class. 

Write a story telling how coal is formed. 

Why is it easy to ship coal from Pennsylvania{to other 
states? 

What other things do we get from Pennsylvania? 


V Where Our Lumber Comes from 


For what do we use lumber? 

Could this community furnish all of the lumber it needs? 
Why not? (Or why is it possible?) Has this locality ever 
produced much lumber? 

Find out from your geography textbooks what sections 
of the United States produce lumber. 

What sections produce the most lumber? 

On the map of the United States locate the western part 
of the state of Washington. 

What direction is it from your home? 

Over what railroads and through what cities must you 
travel to get there? 

Describe the changes in climate, rainfall, vegetation, etc., 
as you cross the country in the trip from your home to the 
state of Washington. (The teacher will have to assist in 
this, unless some in the class have made such a trip.) 
Are there many trees in your community? What kind of 
soil and climate are needed by trees? 

If you know that immense forests of trees grow in this 
section, what can you guess as to the climate? Ask your 
parents or teachers if this is true. 

Do you recall the difference in the climate as we traveled 
westward? 


What sights do you expect to see as you approach the 
lumber region? 

Secure post card pictures and railway folders giving 
descriptions of this country. (Most of the facts of,soil, 
climate, surface, etc., should be gathered from a study of 
the pictures used in the imaginary journeyings.) 

Describe a visit to a lumber camp. 

Tell all you can about the way in which giantTtrees are 
made into lumber ready for building purposes. 


(Pages 2077-2081 of Compton’s “Pictured Encyclopedia,” Vol. IV, 
contain excellent pictures.) 


Practical Lessons in Geography 


Anna H. Doyle 
Teacher of Geography, Washington School, Mount Vernon, N.Y. 


NE of the fourth grade problems, is “How We are 

Clothed.” Silk is the topic of this particular lesson. 

The children study the subject from all sides, securing 
material by reading from books, stories by the teacher, 
stereopticon pictures, pictures cut from magazines and 
brown section of Sunday papers, in addition to real school 
exhibits provided by some of the silk manufacturers at a 
low figure. 


The Story of Silk easily divides itself into these parts: 


1 Egg and Molting Stage. 


The Description of the Silkworm. 
The Cocoon. 


2 
3 
4 The Chrysalis and Moth. 
5 
6 


Removing the Raw Silk from the Cocoon. 
The Manufacture of Silk. 


These topics were recited on orally. Before the actual 
recitation different means of expression were drilled on. 











A Silk Loom 


This exercise was succeeded by written paragraphs assigned 
to various rows. 

It was time for the Fourth Grade Assembly Program. 
Suitable material was already on hand. The girls had been 
taught a little Japanese dance in physical training class. 
Kimonas were easily secured, because children do love to 
dress up. Paper flowers to decorate the stage and adorn 
the girls’ hair were made in drawing class. ‘The Song of 
the Silkworm,” a product of the music work, fitted in very 
nicely, or in other words, “Silk became the class project, 
with a strong motive behind it.” The written paragraphs 
were reviewed and one on each topic selected. The class 
chose a boy to represent the little American child seeking 
information about silk. 

First, the girls in costume gave their dance. Questions 
were asked by the American boy to which the girls re- 
sponded with their written paragraphs learned verbatim. 


1 “TI tend the silkworms every day. Their homes must 
be'neat, clean and sunny. First the silkworm is an egg. 
The food that makes him grow is the leaves from the 
mulberry tree. He changes his coat four times, which we 
call molting. At the end of a month he is a full-grown 
silkworm.” 


2 “TI think, little American boy, that you would be 
surprised to know some of these things about the silkworm. 
His head is rather hard. He has six eyes, but cannot see 
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very well. Around his body are rings. Through the holes 
in his body he breathes, and from them come the silk. 
He has sixteen feet, but ten are false and fall off after awhile. 


3 “Have you noticed how restless the silkworm is? 
He is ready to build his home. Where do you think he 
will build it? (American boy answers.) On a branch 
of the mulberry tree is right. His home is called a cocoon 
and is made of silk spun from the silkworm’s body. It 
takes a week to make the cocoon.” 


4 “Inside his home the silkworm is called the chrysalis. 
He is much smaller than as a silkworm. The chrysalis 
changes into a creamy, white moth.” 


5 “If the moth comes through the cocoon, he breaks 
the silk, and after laying about seven hundred eggs dies. 
Silk dealers prevent this by putting the cocoons in the 
hot sun or warm ovens. The silk is taken off on a reel. 
Each cocoon yields about twelve hundred yards of silk.” 


6 “The rest of the story is like the cotton you told us 
about, little American boy. It is taken to the factory, 
dyed, spun and woven by machinery into all kinds of 
beautiful silk cloth. Before you leave, little American boy, 
we shall sing a song for you.” . 


_As the closing number, “The Song of the Silkworm” was 
given. 
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ANY people think they are teach- 
ing a child what the world is like, 
when in reality he is only learn- 

ing a map. It is now generally agreed that 
education is not something to be forced 
on children from without, but rather the 
directing and fostering of the child’s natu- 
ral capabilities. 


The old method was attacked at least 
150 years ago. It was in 1762 that Rous- 
seau said, “If the child sprang at one bound 
from the mother’s breast to the age of 
reason, the present education would be 
quite suitable,” for “the wisest writers de- 
vote themselves to what a man ought to 
know, without asking what a child is capa- 
ble of learning.” 


But though the greatest advances in the 
theory of education have been made in ac- 
cordance with Rousseau’s doctrine, it is 
only within the last five years that the 
new methods have been at all widely prac- 
ticed. Even now they are but vaguely 
known in a great part of the educational 
world. They have been left little more 
than empty shells. Why? 


For Want of Proper Material 


As acceptance of and belief in these new methods 
has spread over the country, there has been a growing 
demand for a work that should make these new 
methods a practical reality. 


The corps of eminent educators who co-operated 
in planning and creating Compton’s Pictured Ency- 
clopedia knew, better than any other group of men 
inthe country, the trend of modern education; if the 
new methods were to become tangible, constructive 
forces in the everyday development of young Amer- 
ica, they knew that the modern methods must have 
new material. 


In Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia they have 
produced much more than a new encyclopedia—they 
have made a supplementary text that is universal, 
practicable for every teacher and every pupil in the 
country. In usable form, Compton’s Pictured Ency- 
clopedia embodies the best in all modern methods. 


Motivation runs throughout the entire 


work, and the learn-to-do-by- 
doing suggestion will be found in science, industry, 
geography, nature study, and, in fact, in every de- 
partment where practicable; in addition, gathered 
together in one section of the work, will be found 
carefully planned, graded, motivated outlines for 
every school subject. 


demands a 
The Problem- Project eaten al 


vital, motivated material on every subject. That the 
Project Method may be more than a mere name, every 
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Compton’s 
Pictured 
Encyclopedia 


Up to Date—New intext and treat- 
ment. Every word written since the 
World War. 


Pictured—Pictures convey essen- 
tial ideas; unnecessary parts of photo- 
graphs removed. Thousands of pictures, 
one for every idea that needs a picture, 
99% of which are in halftone or color. 
The only encyclopedia in which halftones 
are incorporated with the text they illus- 
trate—right where they belong! Each 
picture makes a distinct contribution— 
specially written caption above and 
legend below make each picture tell its 
full story. Every one indexed. 


New Maps—Every one made since 
the World War. 


Headings— That catch the interest 
and lead into the article. 


Text—Composed in clear, vivid 
style to catch and fix the attention of 
the reader; but not written down to the 
child. 


Comprehensive —A|] organized 
knowledge included. 


Properly Proportioned —\ ith 
the needs of school boys and girls ever 
in mind, 


8 Volumes—Unique Fact-Index 
makes this encyclopedia complete in 8 
volumes. 


Fact-Index—An invention in in- 
dexes—occupies 325 pages in the eighth 
volume— pronounces, defines, explains, 
locates, describes—in itself a quick, con- 
cise, dependable miniature encyclopedia. 
Inc le xes every picture and fact in the 
first seven volumes, and adds thousands 
of others which one would not expect 
to find in a work designed primarily 
for children. 


Alphabetically Arranged—W ith 
Guide Posts to indicate the contents of 
each page. 


Tabloid Information—At the be- 
ginnings of articles, whole subjects are 
epitomized. 


Edited—By scholars of interna- 
tional reputation. 


American — Prepared in America 
for American school children—primary 
and secondary. 


Beautiful— Printed on pure white 
paper that is free from glare and reflec- 
tion of light; abundance of color pages; 
binding is beautiful and strong enough 
for the hardest school use. 
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important industry, for example, is treated fully in 
these books, and every important process in every 
industry is really pictured. For instance, ‘‘Railroads,”’ 
entitled The Steel Roads That Commerce Travels, is 
completely treated in eleven pages; and in twelve 
interesting halftone illustrations, every important 
step in their development is effectively pictured. 


Visual Education ‘2 phrase that we 


in the school world 
have been discussing for ten years, but, until now, 
we have never seen the theory put into usable, prac- 
tical form. A prominent educator, after seeing Comp- 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, said: “‘I have seen 
Visual Education for the first time!”” This doctrine 
of Visual Education was the most important one 
upon which these books were based. The finished 
work includes thousands of pictures, chosen from 
more than half a million—one for every idea that can 
best be grasped through the medium of a picture. 
By means of a special caption and text of its own, 
each picture is made to tell its full story. The old 
woodcut and pen drawing have been discarded en- 
tirely. This is the only encyclopedia in which half- 
tones are incorporated with the text—right where 
they belong! 


The Psychological Law of 
Interest ther subject which school peo- 


ple have been talking about for 
years, but which has never really found expression in 
any encyclopedia until now. Here it is put to its 
utmost use in all headlines, titles, captions and text, 
which focus the attention upon the most salient 
feature of subject or picture. For example, although 
these books are alphabetically arranged, the account 
of Prehistoric Animals does not present them under 
the bald title of Animals, Prehistoric, alone. They 
are introduced through their most significant char- 
acteristic: Giant Monsters of Long Ago. All articles 
and pictures are treated in this interesting way. 

Every page of Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
is new. Every sentence was written since the signing 
of the Armistice. Even such recent events as the 
election of the present Pope and an account of the 
creation of the Irish Free State are included. Every 
word and every picture was chosen expressly for 
these books. In the entire set there is not one page 
that is a “‘revision”’ of a preceding work. 

But new in a still deeper respect is this encyclo- 
pedia. Great educators have presented organized 
knowledge in an entirely different way, a way which, 
at last, makes practicable and usable, for both the 
teacher and the student, the new methods of teaching. 

Three years were consumed in preparing Comp- 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, and it cost more than 
$450,000— one of the largest publishing ventures 
ever launched. Today it is ready—a tremendous 
achievement of the New Age, and perhaps the 
greatest tool ever placed in the hands of the teacher. 


On the Next Two Pages 


you will find brief explanations, showing how 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia treats some of the 
more important school subjects. There also you will 
see in small reproductions the character of its 
illustrations. 
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OMPTONS New %450,000P 


A new kind of reference work in eight volumes designed by compey opic V 







& Es weww | American educators to be minutely accurate and yet intensely interesMion he 
rg sr » | and thoroughly usable in the everyday work of the schoolroom. Tho; Dictur 
ren > I~ CeCC. | spartments and features briefly described on these pages have been selon wced 

= : ; to illustrate the treatment of some of the broader school subjects, By 
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T the right, reduced in size, is the beginning o al 
the article on India, which continues through a 

15 pages, each one fully as interesting as the 

one reproduced. In these 15 pages there are 25 half- 
tone illustrations! Every step in the study of India is 
effectively pictured. Here is real Visual Education 
at last made practical. In picture, heading and 
legend, the very soul of India is projected immedi- 
ately into brilliant relief. This is education that is 
irresistible! Do you think a child would ever forget 
the vivid impression that this first page would 

make on his mind? 

Notice the educational value and the interest of 
the heading; how the legend below makes the pic- 
ture tellits full story. Read the text for its interest- 
ing and scholarly style. Notice: the tabloid infor- 
‘ mation summarizing the whole subject. Although 
reduced in size, notice that the type is still clear 
and readable. 


Subheads divide the text into sections dealing 
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Z . ° — ree sagen ‘ ben OU on ch bf 2 et *.* 8 8 - t= a»? > 
with nag ; a : — we nage poy wet This picture takes you inte the very heart of the story of Indie. It presents two of the most important aspects of that mysteri ae 
. — rowde ation an . igri 
commerce, history, physical teatures, etc., so tha bathing in the Ganges River near the city of Benares. From all paris of India they have come to wach away thei sim fa 
any special information is readily accessible This “sacred waters.” Back they will go, probably scattering broadcast the germs of plague and cholera. Before the conservatisad 


the East, Western civilization still stands almost helpless, unable to penetrate the ranks of this vast army of people, unable 


article on India is a typical geographical treatment teach them the laws of health or sway them from their age-old customs. 


from Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. 


Every state in the Union, every province in 
Canada, and every country in the World hasanin- variety is India, which 


NDIA. A land of fas- Extent.—North to south, 1,900 miles; east to west, 2,000 miles. Area, thousands more, ¥ 
. : d infinit about 1,800,000 square miles. Population about 315,000,000. 
cinating and infinite ie Features.—Himalaya Mountains, th 
20, to 


Each of these articles is accompanied by a fine new _ ward from the Himalaya “ ‘indigo, coconuts, tobacco. tea, and opium; cotton and silk man- almost as 


Political-Relief map, one of the notable features of this new 
35,000 


i j , ufactures, metal work; coal, gold, and petroleum. 
Mountains into the Cities. —Calcutta (1,225,000 population), Bombay (980,000), 


. - Chie . - 
encyclopedia. So full of material needed for supplementary Indian Ocean and is Madras (520,000), Hyderabad (500,000), and Delhi, the capital north the 


reading in schools, for the study of the specific problem or the inhabited by almost one- yyistory.—Aryan invasion, about 1500 p.c.; rise of Buddhism, 6th 


29,000 feet) dhya Ran 4 ie ~ dw — eons by hunger, 

oe 2o Oe Sores Suave Range and Besters and Western § victims to the phen 
> ° ° e r Ghats, inclosing the Deccan plateau; deserts in Sind and Rajputana. ' : 

teresting, exhaustive article profusely illustrated. thrusts 1,900 milesdown- PR wel a yg eis: 
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° A ° ° ‘ . : P : century s.c.; Alexander the Great’s conquest of the northwest, j ; ins inf 

problem-project with its far-reaching ramifications is this new fifth of the human race. ¢entury 5 Mohammedan conquest, 1001 "s.p.; establishment of highest MOUNAINS BH pess ma 
work that it would be difficult to name even a phase of asub- And what contrasts Megat Reise, 1526; Regt East Indio Comers chinined wating world, are cloalliaanh 
ject not treated exhaustively and attractively in story and among these crowded Battle of Plassey established British supremacy over the French, eternal snows (sli and 


: 7 2 * : ivi 1757; f British India, 1774-1856; Indian Mutiny, 1857; 
picture. This is the kind of thing the school world has been people! They are divided British ¢ rown takes over government from East India Company, 
8. 


looking for! into numerous races,and 
clans; they speak more 


Va . —— ° 
ALLEreC STIG Such intimate glimpses 
sts Si ctl: * into the lives of birds 

and animals as that of the chameleon’s unique method of 
catching insects, furnish strong points of contact in this 
most fascinating department of school work. 

Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia embodies a thorough- 
ness and freshness of treatment of all natural history subjects 
seldom equaled even in books devoted entirely to that 
subject. Here the reader will meet every animal, from the 
gigantic prehistoric dinosaur to the tiny jumping mouse, 
all pictured. The manner in which these subjects are treated 
together with the study outline present many valuable 
helps and innumerable suggestions to the teacher, which will 
make the content of the the day’s work much richer. 

Special features are a section of fifty common birds of 
America (representative of the great groups) in their natural 
colors. Animals in their native haunts with special color 
treatment. Every common tree, showing in each case the 
bark, leaves and fruit. The section on “Plant Life’ is par- 
ticularly complete and copiously illustrated with the best 
pictures anywhere obtainable. 

All other subjects of this department are treated with a 
When hungry, the chameleon “‘lies low” thorbughness and attractiveness never before attempted in 


with its color adjusted to its surround- a work of this character. 
ings. When an insect passes by, the 





chameleon shoots out its long tongue, | i 2 ‘ —— 
striking its prey with the skill of a trained A be Cw id >a ifh Ind ex Ma kK Brie: 


marksman. The insect is glued to the tip ‘ A ‘ 
of the sticky tongue and is drawn back The Fact-Index occupies 325 pages in Volume 8 (the last 


and swallowed. A motion-picture camera volume). It gives you page references to every bit of infor- 
caught the views above. mation and to every picture in Compton’s Pictured Encyclo- 
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than 100 distinct languages and dialects; they profess _coral-studded foot into warm tropic 


al waters. In the 
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pedia. It also provides the following features which you! 


in no other index ever printed: 


Gives pronunciations—defines unusual word 


city, state, river, lake, mountain, cape or bay 


s—locatest ef] 
you will «4 


find mentioned in general reading! Gives areas, populatiql§ copedia 


chief products and other important statistics 
biographies of figures in history—identifies cl 


contains am tion thy 


arly all imal develop 


tant characters in literature and mythology, Bible characigthe disc 


famous books and events—has ‘‘Who’s Whi 


prominent men and women of today. All the 
proper alphabetical places in this most c 


reference Fact-Index. 


Every topic and every subject is indexed und 


ings under which it is likely to be sought. Ev 
a subject is indexed to the exact page. 

The Editor believes that the Fact-Index 
Pictured Encyclopedia will do more to culti 
habit in children in school than any other ind: 
been devised. 


Problem-Projec 

In the eighth volume is a section, prepar 
Bishop Owen, president of the National Educ 
tion, dealing with the Problem-Project. Her 
an authoritative definition of the Problem 
thorough discussion of its value and practical 
Professor Owen, head of the Chicago Norn 
eminently qualified for the work, has prepar« 
model Projects for each subject and a compreh« 
using Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia in pr: 
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PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


opic Wi th a possible bearing on problems of modern life and educa- 
ion has received the “‘enlivening”’ touch characteristic of Compton’s 
ietured Encyclopedia. Pictures, of necessity, have been so far re- 
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1 SelecB ced in size that it was impossible to give the captions above them. 
ts. Ev egends below pictures have been taken directly from the books. 
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Life of King Coal 
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T the left, reduced in size, is the beginning of 

the article on the coal industry. In six 

pages the article is complete, and in 10 

halftone illustrations, every important step in its 

development is effectively pictured. This article 

is typical of the treatment of every important in- 

dustry, from bookbinding to soap manufacture. 

Read the text. See how graphically it seizes upon 

the keynote of coal. See how the tabloid informa- 
tion epitomizes the whole subject. 

The Problem-Project method of teaching geo- 
graphic and economic subjects demands a thorough 
study of industries. A study of the geography of 
Maine, for example, is incomplete without an un- 
derstanding of the lumbering industry that its 
rivers, mountains and forests have produced. 

Because the story of an industry is so difficult to explain in 
words and, when explained only in words, usually inadequate 
and dull for the student, schools are including more and more 
4 3 : oo in their curricula trips to factories, mills and seats of commerce. 
= a ’ oe Visual education is becoming the dominant method of teach- 
* 4 aes Sue mie ing in this field. And yet, actual observation of industries, 


t , great Northwest of the United States gets most of its coal from Ohio and Pennsylvania in giant barges like these, which brin although recognized asthe best way to learn, presents enormous 
1at mysteri i 


kes to Duluth. There immense traveling cranes with ‘‘clam-shell’’ scoops operated by electricity wor aa chi ; sac ch . x . 4 ‘ 
ng of pilgrim em POTTS °° - ey speed that a cargo of 6,000 tons can be unloaded in a quarter of a day. teaching difficulties since to most schools the locations of most 
eir sins int industries are inaccessible. 


ate, aaah B At the close > OAL and iron are the bases of modern industry. They Realizing this, the editors of Compton’s Pictured Encyclo- 
d George Washing- enter into every girder and beam of a skyscraper, pedia lay great stress upon a careful and actual presentation 


ils life, the world was into every = and ss of an soidaae ee of each important industry, and put particular stress upon 
wig less than a bushel piece of whirring machinery, in he u pre 4 Heh P the importance of picturing every process necessary to gain a 
wal and three pounds yy Porting sig Possess ond shen Sf es Sethian working knowledge of any industry. 

Besa ® year ae cock Indeed, the greatest industrial advance that man has So well have the pictures been chosen, and so clearly have 
iabitant. Just before made from his primitive condition has been through the they been made to tell their full story in caption and legend, 
te World War of 1914- <6 of coal to make iron his slave. A nation’s coal supply that the pictures of an industry, alone, afford a normal child 
ii, every human being, measures today that nation’s chance for success in the a sound understanding of the subject. 

whether South Sea can- Such a collection of facts and pictures as will be found in 


i . international struggle for industrial supremacy. Nations 
nibal or American busi- have gone to war, in fact, for the purpose of obtaining the Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, when placed in the hands 
uss man, could claim of a pupil, will enable the teacher, with very little research or 


coal mines of their rivals. 
lurfifths of a ton of Bia labor, to conduct a highly successful project-lesson. Notice 
tal and nearly 90 pounds of iron as his share of the Guide Post at the top of the page. These books are alpha- 
fhe world’s annual output. This increase measures betically arranged and there is a Guide Post for every page. 
the progress we have made since the days of the 

stagecoach and the spinning-wheel. 

In the United States, coal stands next to the soil in 
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but underwent chemical 
changes. The first series 
of changes resulted in 
its transformation into 
peat. After the accumu- 
lation of considerable 
beds of vegetable matter 
in the swamps, the sur- 
face of the land sank 
and these peat-bogs be- 
came the bottom of seas 
and lakes. Then sedi- 
ment, such as sand and 
mud, was deposited over the accumulated vegetable 
matter. Thus buried, the vegetable matter was still 
more completely shut off from the air and underwent 
further chemical changes. At the same time the 
weight of the sediment compressed the deposits into 
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Js term. In no degree are they intended to supplant or compete 
iad picture, Compton’s Pictured Ency- 
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dlopedia leads the history student from the dawn of civiliza- 
tion through the rise and fall of the Roman Empire, the 
development of Europe in the Middle Ages, the Renaissance, 
thediscovery of the new world, the growth of modern states, 
thedevelopment of great industries and commerce, the World 
War, the peace settlements, and finally, to such recent events 
as the establishment of the Irish Free State. 


A Study-Outline correlates all the facts of history and 
ry division jlaces each in its chronological order and proper relation to 
; ~ ~uerest. It is the thread on which the beads are strung, a 
in Comp ‘ear, Continuous survey of the history of the world, making 
ate the ind ay sequence of facts or supplementary reading immediately 
‘that hase “sible. 
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| graphic text accompanied by profuse illustrations from 

itbrushes of famous artists, new and original maps, graphs 

10) Bevery modern device for holding interest while imparting 

d by Wiligg@tt, this new encyclopedia recounts the events of Man’s 


ation Ass@gj"g march across the stage of Time. 
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use In Sci Sti In the last vol- 
il School agg & Ss ; ume (the eighth) 
| a numbe Mill be found Study-Outlines for every school subject and 
nsive guidimany other related branches. These outlines are interest- 
paring WAM iN in themselves and “‘motivated”’ in the true sense of the 
r spec@ofer on the following page 


with the official courses of study, but rather to round these 
out and to provide both teacher and pupil with guides to 
valuable and fascinating supplementary material. The out- 
lines carry page references to the Encyclopedia, guides to the 
pictures and carefully graded bibliographies on all subjects. 


Woven through every scientific subject 

of this new encyclopedia is a strain of 
romance presenting the human side along with the factual 
side. Here, by interesting text, illustration diagram, and 
subject-picture, Science presents a new interest to the layman 
and becomes a fascinating subject for study. The student in 
school sees science in a new light, and what was once to him 
a drab and uninteresting subject, made up of long words and 
longer formulae, becomes vitalized with interest. In this 
wonderful new encyclopedia every scientific law is fully 
treated; every scientific fact is clearly presented in accurate 
text and every idea that needs a picture (Eclipse, for ex- 
ample), is visualized. Every scientific article in this work has 
been carefully edited by a recognized authority on that 
particular subject. 


With Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
in your schoolroom, you can realize your 
ideal of effective teaching. Read the fol- 
lowing page for our special offer. 


If you were floating in space some thou- 
sands of miles away from the Earth, this is 
the way an eclipse would appear to you. 
The Moon, you see, has come in line with 
the Sun, and casts down its conical shadow. 
Complete darkness comes in only one com- 
paratively small circle—in this case in the 
middle of the Sahara Desert in northern 
Africa. But partial darkness extends over 
a much larger area, where only part of *he 
sun can be seen. 
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Meets Every Modern School Need 


‘HERE it is impossible or impractical to take your class above the clouds or into 
the woods, into a coal mine or steel mill, a soap factory or a logging camp, 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia will bring these places of nature and industry 
and thousands of others into your schoolroom in pictured form with accompanying text 
that has been enjoyed by youngsters in every part of the country. 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
takes away the danger that the pre- 
scribed curriculum will become a 
deadly drill in facts. Even in such 
prosaic subjects as arithmetic, there 
are valuable aids to fresh, memorable 
methods of presentation. The idea of 
the fraction, for instance, is not only 
explained, it is also visualized and 
expressed in a picture. 

Compton’s makes possible for every 
schoolroom in the country a richer, 
more flexible education. With it you 
can put into effect as much of the 
new methods as your curriculum will 
permit. In a thousand ways it will 
help you to teach with greater effect 
—to give to every subject you teach 
the alluring touch of the education 
that is surely coming tomorrow. 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 


is probably the greatest tool ever 
placed in the hands of the teacher. 


See This First Encvycle 


From no description can you get a really vivid con- 
ception of how effective a force in education Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia is. You should see something 
of it, read in it, judge for yourself. Therefore we will 
send to any teacher, on application, 


96-Page Illustrated Book 
FREE 


containing sample pages of text with halftone and 
color illustrations, which will give the teacher some 
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Please send me, FREE OF ALL CHARGE, your booklet of Prob- 
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idea of the scope of Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. 
With this we will send a 


Book of Problem-Projects 
FREE 


as completely worked out by practical educators, to 
any teacher or school man requesting it. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To any teacher or school executive who desires to 
purchase or recommend these books for purchase, we 
will send the complete set, all charges prepaid. This is 
your opportunity to examine a set of books which cost 
$450,000. If these books fail to meet your fullest ex- 
pectations, slip them into the container in which they 
arrived, and return them to us within two weeks. 


Fill out the coupon, clip and mail today. Projects 
and 96-page book will come to you by return mail, 
free. If you wish to order the complete set of eight 
volumes on two weeks’ trial, indicate your request in 
the margin of this page below the coupon. 
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It is an Achievement of great Educators 
———i 


Editors 
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cyclopedia. Every editor of this 
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Informal Gymnastics for First and Second Grades 
with Outlines for October 


Gertrude Lefler Braman, New York 


URING the pre-school period, the child has alternated 
play with rest, and has possibly taken a midday 
siesta, so in trying to place the school day as nearly 

compatible with the world he knows, we break up our 
day’s program with some bodily activity which relieves 
the cramped muscles and nervous tension. 

In large city systems, after each half-hour period the 
windows are opened, the class stands, stretches, relaxes, 
breathes in fresh air, and takes those selected gymnastics 
which favor physical fitness and human efficiency, and 
bring freedom from fatigue, both psychic and muscular. 

The unaccustomed school discipline tends to curb natural 
activities, which then seek outlet in fidgeting, talking, 
sulking, etc., all of which disorder is a symptom of mental 
fatigue. 

For children under eight (physiological not chronological 
age of eight) we are coming more and more to utilize 
informal gymnastics material, story gymnastics, song play, 
all kinds of rhythms, folk dances, marching songs, mimetics, 
dramatized stories and imaginary plays. These may be 
correlated with other subjects; reading, which many look 
upon as the most important subject for the first two years, 
lends itself beautifully to story gymnastics. After the 
reading of the lesson, there would be a short drill on free 
movements, to teach the children to do these correctly 
and in good posture; then the teacher develops the story, 
individual children, or an aisle of children suggest the 
thought, and the class acts out each incident. The teacher 
will suggest enough to be sure that all parts of the body 
come in for their share of exercise and she may keep on 
her desk a card with this order of exercises, and fit in the 
story to follow it as nearly as possible. 


Breathing. 

Running in place. 

Leg work, lifting, swinging, knee bending and jumping. 
Body bending laterally. 

Head bending backward. 

Large arm movements. 

Breathing. 


We shall find a number of children who do not know how 
to play with a group, and these may be left to watch until 
they enter the games voluntarily. Marching is often a 
step toward unconsciousness, even the very timid enjoy 
marching and singing. Sometimes placing a shy child 
on the last row, where he does not feel he is being observed, 
will give him confidence. 

Often one of these difficult children will be the teacher’s 
partner and clutch her hand for dear life before he trusts 
himself alone, and the readjustment usually takes but a 
few days. 

We must bear in mind that the “only” child, the “sulky” 
child, the stutterer, the one with nervous tricks, and the 
motor dullards are all suffering from nervous handicaps 
which have a physical cause — it may take a specialist to 
find just what it is, then an operation or several, followed 
by building up for correct weight, for height, and then 
mental re-education. In this are wonderful things being 
done. A child who resents discipline and is antagonistic 
to teacher and parents is made over physically and mentally 
by thyroid gland treatment. A child who is given up for 
just plain old-fashioned stupidity has his tonsils and 
adenoids removed, is built up physically and then is able 
to do two years’ work in one. It is now claimed that the 
brightest children in the upper grades are those who 
mature the earliest, and these same children will have 


teeth developed in accordance with their age — that is, a 
sixteen-year-old girl, with teeth usually found in a twelve- 
year-old mouth, and who has not matured beyond the 
average for twelve years will only be able to do the work 
of a twelve-year-old girl, and in that case she is twelve 
years old physiologically, even though she is sixteen chron- 
ologically. 

I suppose in the years to come we shall know what retards 
growth, and how to counterbalance any factor responsible 
for it — glands, lack of vitamines in the diet, and all the 
marvelous things that scientists are now working on. 
We do know that after the very rapid growth from birth 
to five years of age, that growth stops with the entrance of 
the child into school; when the child’s system is able to cope 
with the constraint, lack of exercise, use of small muscles 
of eye and hand, and all the dozen and one causes of this 
shock, the child starts in to grow again. 

In rhythmic work, which should be prolonged enough 
and moderate enough for hygienic effects, we give the child 
his chance for self-expression and for normal growth. 

In mimetics we teach informally the form of definite 
activities; then we take from the child’s world the things 
with which he is most familiar, his everyday happenings. 

In the story gymnastics we indulge in all those activities 
that give supple muscles, a strong heart and dependable 
lungs. The lateral trunk exercises assist in digestion, 
assimilation and elimination, and we need much trunk 
bending to correct the evils of sedentary life. 

Recent investigation in Europe, where the problem of 
under-nutrition of children is being studied with care, have 
shown that Dr. Emerson* is right and that nutrition alone 
will not solve the question of growth of children. It has 
been discovered there that a diet less in caloric value, if 
coupled with living outdoors, results in a greater weight 
increase than a high caloric diet without outdoor exercise. 


Outline for First Grade 
First Period 


Drill on directions. 

Drill on parts of body. 

To the back of room turn! (Informal facing.) 

Combine skipping eight steps with marching eight steps. 
Teacher counts — skip 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, Class (7), march 
(8), 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, Class (7), skip (8), etc. 
Children may hum during skipping; singing is difficult. 

Breathing — Looking up at stars, and breathe in, breathe 
out! 

Rhythmically — Let children sigh or yawn or laugh, to 
get rid of C.O. Be happy! 


Second Period 


Story gymnastics or mimetic exercises — Nutting. 
Only suggest the activities, when the children’s ideas 
run out. 
Walk through woods on tiptoe, lifting feet high. 
Climb over stone wall (step over seat) (jump qiuetly 
into leaves on other side). 
Balance walk along a log. 


Run a few steps and jump over log—three or four 
times. 


9 Stretch up and shake branch. 


Bend to pick up nuts (deep knee bending) (also 
lateral trunk). 


He OO LB 


- 


oO 


* Dr. Wri1aM R. P. Emerson. “Nutrition and Growth in Chil- 
dren.” D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
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7 Run home, bag over shoulder. (Tell children not 
to carry bag in left hand alone, but change sides.) 


8 Play ball with nuts. 
9 Deep breathing. 


Third Period 
Games — “Mulberry Bush,” “Run for Your Supper.” 


Fourth Period 

Rhythm — “Hickory, Dickory, Dock.” 

Teach polka rhythm thus: Time #. Mark time —L, R, 
L, pause (R). R, L, R, pause (L). 
Last two weeks walk forward — using same rhythm 
with Step (R), heel (L), Step (R), pause; Step (L), 
heel (R), Step (L), pause. 

Quieting games— “The Clapping Song”—Riley and 

Gaynor. 

Let your hands so loudly clap, clap, clap, clap, 
Let your fingers briskly snap, snap, snap, snap, 
Then fold your arms and quiet be. 

Open windows while children stand and sing. If the 
children put their heads on the desk for a minute and 
shut their eyes, complete relaxation will follow. 


Outline for Second Grade 


Review the following from first grade: 
Marching Song — The Circles — Stecher 
Mimetic exercise — Scooping sand. 
Imaginary plays: Swaying of trees; 
raindrops; 


falling of nuts; 


running squirrels; raking leaves. 
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Story Gymnastics — “ Indians.” 
1 Paddle in canoe to woods. 


Sitting on desks. 

2 Have on moccasins, so walk on tiptoes§through 
woods, one hand shielding eyes and looking’ all 
around among shrubs as you go,scouting along. 


3 Shooting arrows. Kneeling on one knee, stretch 
arms and aim. Draw one arm back and make _soft 
hissing noise as arrow goes through air. 


Four or five running steps forward to bear. 
Stoop and pick up, throwing over shoulder. 
Run back to canoe. 

Paddle home. 

8 Out of breath, deep breathing. 


a 


“Im Oo 


Song games. 
“Farmer in the Dell.” 
“T See You.” 
“Mulberry Bush.” 


Playground games. 
“Bird Catcher.” 
“Run for Your Supper.” 


Folk Dance. 
Review “Chimes of Dunkirk.” 


Rhythm. 

Use a polka and arrange 4 skips, 4 steps, 4 hops, 
4 stamps in different combinations. Practice the 
polka rhythm while marking time, as R — L— R — 
pause (L). L—R—L— pause; then step (R), hee] 
(L), step (R); step (L), heel. (R), step (L). 
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Industrial Art Programs I 


Mrs. E. M. Clark, Ohio 


October 


(Primary Grades) 
First Week 


1 Draw continuous curving stem with black crayola 
long way of 6 by 9 manila paper. Add several small stems. 
Fold another 6 by 9 paper in half, short way, and from one 
piece cut largest possible apple. Tear several apple 
leaves from other half, color carefully, using horizontal 
stroke and striving for flat colors. Paste apple and leaves 
on stem, with paste on tips only, so that they will stand 
out from paper, thus Jooking more realistic. 

2 Construct ear of corn. Cut ear from 6 by 9 paper, 
cut in half lengthwise. Color yellow and draw orange 
lines to show kernels. Cut leaves from other half of paper, 
color green and paste onto ear, folding one leaf over. 

3 Pretend to hollow out a pumpkin. Cut pumpkin 
baskets from 9 by 12 paper, folding short way. Color 
orange and draw light brown lines. Fill pumpkin baskets 
with corn. 


, 


Second Week 


1 Cut or draw vegetables. Drawing in air first, several 
times, gives child clearer conception ot shape. Make 
vegetables at least as large as they really are. 

2 Make the vegetable family, adding limbs and features. 
3 The squirrel hoards his nuts in the fall. Draw simple 


tree trunk shape. 
and paste on. 


Third Week 


1 Draw sunflowers in this order; a@ brown centers; 
b green stems; c yellow petals; d green leaves and grass. 
Last add a black fence over leaves. 

2 Fish bowl. Cut bowl from folded circle, Color 
water blue and add a little green sea-weed. Paste fish in 
bowl, either using patterns or free-hand cuttings. Color 
fish orange with black eyes. 


Fourth Week 


1 Make an owl] tranparency. Color owl black. Fold 
to cut holes for eyes. Paste red, orange or white tissue 
paper behind eyes. 

2 Cut a double pumpkin. Color outside orange and 
cut holes for eyes. Color inside ot pumpkin red, which 
will show through eyes. 

3 Cut cat of circles and paste onto fence. 
Jack-o’-lantern moon in the dark gray sky. 


Draw squirrel on limb, or use pattern 


Place a 


General 


Drill on primary colors, red, blue and yellow. ‘Em- 
phasize smooth flat tones and horizontal strokes. Always 
work with children and go step by step. It is a good plan 
to work with back toward children, so that teacher’s work 
will not be opposite from theirs. 
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The Teaching of Primary Spelling 


Mary Willcockson 
State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
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Teachers quite universally complain that primary 
children entering the intermediate grades do not know 
how to spell the simple words needed for the daily written 
work. Primary teachers should put forth untiring efforts 
to discover the cause of this weakness. Many primary 
teachers must be teaching spelling in the traditional way 
handed down for a score of years, regardless of the fact 
that the teaching results are not commensurate with the 
energy expended. 

A list of words, five in: the first grade, often as many as 
ten in the second and third, is written on the board before 
school by the traditional spelling teacher. These words 
are taken from some traditional spelling book — the be- 
ginning one, of course. The children prepare the lesson 
by copying of list, either to take home to study, or to write 
each word ten times, as the teacher commands. A few 
of the children do not even know what some of the words 
they are copying are, and there are always a few who take 
a hasty superficial glance and copy the word wrong, usually 
repeating this incorrect form over and over, learning to 
spell it incorrectly. The teacher presupposes that all of 
the children need to be taught all of the words found in 
the spelling book, and that every word needs to be pre- 
sented in the same way. When the class period arrives, 
the children write the words in the list as the teacher 
dictates. 

This tradition spelling teacher is unaware that the first 
step in economy of time in learning to spell is made when 
the children feel the need to learn certain words, and then 
learn to spell them as they are developed by the teacher. 
This procedure of assigning home work, or “Write each 
word ten times,” for seat work, is an utter waste of time. 
She is wasting time by attempting to teach words that are 
meaningless to the children, or she is wasting time by 
attempting to teach very carefully those words already 
known by a rather large part of the class. In the latter 
case, the children wonder why they should study something 
they already know, and hence, they not only grow to hate 
spelling, but also form bad habits of study. Their attention 
is poor, they consequently miss words that they need to be 
taught, the teacher scolds, and they lose confidence in 
themselves. ; 

Many other primary teachers depend solely upon the 
incidental teaching of spelling. They have the children 
make individual spelling booklets and copy in them those 
words that have been misspelled on composition papers. 
The words are studied by the children whenever they have 





spare time. The teachers of incidental spelling have the 
false idea that the development of pride in spelling is a 
substitute for drill. 

Such questions as these arise: What words should we 
teach primary children? How many words should we 
teach? When should we teach certain words? How long 
should the spelling period be? How should we conduct a 
spelling lesson? 

We should teach those words in any primary grade 
that are commonly used in the grade. The lists made by 
individual teachers should be compared with standard lists 
made by such men as Ayres and Jones, who have made 
scientific investigations of the spelling needs of children. 
These scientific lists are graded according to difficulty and 
length. 

The number of words to be taught per lesson depends 
upon the method to be employed and upon the length of 
the recitation. Since I have cast aside the traditional 
and incidental methods as valueless, and have made the 
recitation period the learning period, I have found that 
five words make up the average list that can be advantage- 
ously handled during the spelling period. Of these five 
words, there should never be more than three new ones 
and at least two old ones. The tendency in recent years 
has been to decrease the traditional ten words previously 
taught. 

We should teach certain words whenever the need for 
them is felt. If the teacher insists upon careful spelling 
in all written work and religiously corrects all spelling 
errors, the children will feel the need of learning to spell 
many words. When the children can be made to realize 
the great necessity of learning to spell certain words cor- 
rectly, they take a deeper interest in the work. An aggres- 
sive interest is of major importance to economy in learning 
to spell. All words should be taught as immediately after 
the need is felt as is practical. A list of all needed words 
should be kept by the teacher, but kept in a place accessible 
to the children. 

There should be a daily spelling period of fifteen minutes 
in length. In the first and second grades this is not called 
a spelling period, but a writing period, Primary children 
should have no formal spelling lessons until the third grade. 
In the first and second grades, the children learn to spell 
during the writing period. They write simple riddles, 
records of excursions, of things made, of games played, etc. 
If the children have made up such a riddle as this: 


I am red. 

I am round. 

I am good to eat. 
What am I? 


the teacher writes it on the board as the children dictate 
it to her. They see it as a whole. She erases all but the 
first line. She flashes it, allowing the children time for 
good visual imagery. She draws the curtain over the 
sentence and the children write at the blackboard. When 
they need help she raises the curtain, giving them another 
look at the sentence, but not allowing them to copy it. 
When the children have written each sentence in this way, 
they write the complete riddle on paper at their desks. 
The teacher keeps a close watch for the words that are 
most difficult for the children. She lists these and uses 
them in different sentences later. 

How should a formal spelling lesson be taught in third 
grade? I shall tell you by means of a type lesson the way 
of teaching spelling that I have found to be most effective 
in third grade. 
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Type Lesson—3A Grade 


Time: Fifteen mimutes 
Material: Five words 

Old 

please 

how 

tell 

New 

club 

form 


The children had written business letters to find2out how 
to form an Audubon Club. They had written to the 
secretary of the Illinois branch, but she had referred them 
to the main office in New York. The children wrote 
individual letters, they were corrected by the teacher 
and placed on the bulletin board. The class decided upon 
the best one and it was mailed. The best one had no mis- 
spelled words. The children realized the necessity . of 
learning to spell the words they had spelled incorrectly, 
because they knew that big misunderstandings often occur 
through misspelled words in letters and notes, both friendly 
and business ones. 

The teacher listed the misspelled words found on the 
papers and compared her list with the Ayres list. Ninety 
per cent of the words misspelled by the children were in the 
Ayres list. 


A The Preliminary Test 


Fifteen words from the teachers’ list were dictated to the 
class.. The teacher graded the papers, making careful 
tabulation of the results. She tabulated the words mis- 
spelled by each child, the kinds of errors made, and the 
number of times each word was misspelled by the group. 
The results were given to the children. They decided that 
one girl who had a perfect paper should be excused from 
spelling until the others knew this particular list. She 
spent her time at the reading table. One-fourth of the 
class misspelled three words, so the class decided that these 
three words should be eliminated from the class list and 
be added to the individual lists of those children who had 
misspelled them. Provision was made that each child 
work on his own special difficulties and on no others. Two 
new words were chosen from the list for that day’s lesson. 
They were club and form. Three old ones, please, how, and 
tell, had been in a previous spelling lesson, but had been 
misspelled by members of the group in their Bird Club 
letters. The teacher added them to the two new words. 


B_ The Drill 


The word please was written under the curtain. The 
curtain was raised, and the word was pronounced by the 
teacher. She lowered the curtain and a child used it in a 
sentence. She raised the curtain, the children looked at 
the word, closed their eyes to recall how the word looked, 
opened them to compare their image with the word on the 
board. The curtain was lowered and the teacher called 
upon several of the weaker children to pronounce and spell 
the word aloud. Although the tendency of the present day 
is to place the emphasis upon the visual imagery of words, 
the teacher used some oral spelling because the children 
were accustomed to it. The word was exposed again, and 
the curtain quickly lowered. The children wrote the word 
on practice paper. The curtain was raised and they com- 
pared their word with the one on the board. The curtain 
was lowered and the written word was covered with a 
blotter or the paper was folded over. The word was written 
correctly several more times on the paper, then a new word 
was presented. : 

After the’five words had been presented in this way the 
teacher collected the practice papers. The five words were 
reviewed orally. They were numbered under the curtain, 
the teacher called a number, flashed the curtain, and called 
on a child to pronounce and spell. After a short drill of 
two minutes, the spelling papers were passed. 
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C The Written Spelling 


The children headed their papers in a uniform way for 
the teacher’s convenience. The name was in the upper 
left-hand corner, the date in the upper right-hand corner, 
and “Spelling 3A” was written in the center on the second 
line. The children put down their pens, the teacher raised 
a curtain exposing this sentence: 


“Tf you love birds——-an Audubon Club.” 


The children were told to read silently and choose one 
word from the five they had learned, to fill in the blank. 
The curtain was lowered and the children wrote the sen- 
tence, filling in the blank with the word “form.” 

The second sentence was dictated by the teacher. It 
contained all of the words in the lesson. It was: 


“Please tell us how to form an Audubon Club.” 


The third sentence was an original one. The teacher 
told the children to write a sentence of their own containing 
the word club. The papers were collected. 

All of the words written by the children were incorporated 
in sentences, just as we use words in everyday life. The 
ideal written work would consist of entirely origina sen- 
tences written by the children. With a group of poor 
spellers, as was the case with this particular group, I have 
found it most practical to use the other two types of sen- 
tences as well as the original ones. 


D The Final Test 


After all the necessary words dictated in the first test 
have been taught, a final test was given. The results’ were 
tabulated by the teacher. The children compared their 
final record with their preliminary one, and noted their 
improvement. If they misspelled any words in this” final 
test, these words were added to the individual lists kept 
by the children. Individual help was given later on these 
words. 


Remedial Work 


It was found necessary to have an extra period of spelling 
with this particular 3A group. Column G of the Ayres 
Spelling scale was used for the remedial work. The results 
of the preliminary test were: 


Doris 100% 0 wrong 
Ruby 963 0 wrong 
Charles 964 1 wrong 
Margaret 894 3 wrong 
Bruce OS$- 9 wrong 
nord 574 12 wrong 

elen O54 13 wrong 
Marcella 394 17 wrong 
Schuyler 284 20 wrong 
Melvin 284 20 wrong 
Harvey 1-42 24 wrong 
Dick 144 24 wrong 


The median score was 574%. The standard for the 
grade was 94%. The children saw need for remedial work. 
The children worked on these words during fifteen lessons, 
of fifteen minutes each. Doris was excused, because she 
needed no extra help; Ruby and Charles, who missed but 
one word, were given the opportunity of doing individual 
work, but they asked to remain in the group. The(drill 
lessons were conducted in a way similar to the one suggested 
in the type lesson above. It has been said that variety 
in the manner of presenting and developing the spelling 
lesson is as much the “spice” of spelling as of life. This 
remedial teacher realized this, and changed her drill devices 
constantly. Here is a short list of drill devices used: 


(Continued on page 587) 
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The Story Teller’s Page 


Columbus in Rhyme 
Myra A. Wingate, Maine 


This is an original exercise for use in grade four. During 
the week in which Columbus Day occurred it was given 
once in the morning and once at noon, each day. The class 
of thirty-six pupils, in two divisions, had each a stanza to 
learn, the recital of the whole rhyme serving to fix the story 
in their minds. 





The Boy Columbus 


Columbus was a little boy 
Who lived in Italy. 

He used to watch the stately ships 
Come sailing in from sea. 


He liked to watch the crews unload 
The freight the vessels bore — 

The ivory, spices, wine, and silks, 
Wealth of the Indies’ shore. 


He listened to the wondrous tales 
The sun-browned sailors told, 
Of storms at sea, of dragons fierce, 

Of pirates, bad and bold. 


He heard them say the earth was flat— 
Their sailor’s honor pledge 

That if they sailed too far away 
They’d sail quite o’er the edge. 


He was a lion-hearted lad, 
A sailor he would be, 

And brave the dangers of the deep, 
The terrors of the sea. 


At school he learned, as best he could, 
To navigate a ship 
And, later, went to sea upon 
Full many a dangerous trip. 


Taught still by voyages, books, and 
maps, 
He gained such knowledge sound 
That finally he came to think 
This queer old earth was round. 


And if, instead of sailing east, 
He sailed toward the west, 

He’d reach the Indies and return 
With cargoes of the best. 


But none believed his story true, 
And none would be his friend, 
Until the King and Queen of Spain 

Agreed their aid to lend. 


Columbus sailed from Palos, Spain, 
In fourteen ninety-two. 
There were three ships, all stoutly 
manned 
With sailors tried and true. 


He knew not that America 
Lay stretched across his way. 

He sailed an unknown, dangerous sea, 
While day succeeded day. 


The lookout strained his eyes in vain 
Across the tossing wave. 

No land he saw, nor sign of life, 
To cheer the sailors brave. 


Their hearts grew faint, their courage 
failed, 
They wept for very fear. 
They begged their captain to return 
And seek the homeland dear. 


But still Columbus held his way 
And, watching all the night, 

At last he knew the land was near, 
For lo! he saw a light. 
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They landed on October twelfth, 

A joyous, happy band, 

And on their knees they thanked their God 
For bringing them to land. 


The mainland of America 
Columbus did not reach. 

He touched an island near our coast 
And landed on its beach. 


The Baby Luna 


Annie Cornforth, Maine 


N'the edge of a forest stood a beautiful green birch tree. 
Clinging to one of the branches, and almost hidden by 
the leaves, was something that looked like a big butter- 

fly."\This was a mother-moth, with green fairy-like wings 
and a long swallow-tail. 

“Such a nice place for baby moths,” she thought. 
“Nothing will harm them here, and they can feed on these 
tender green leaves.” 

She flew to an inner branch, which even the birds could 
not see, and placed groups of tiny brown eggs on the under 
sides of the leaves. 

In about ten days, dozens of baby moths wriggled from 
the tiny eggs. They had no wings or beautiful swallow- 
tails. They were just little green caterpillars that could 
crawl about and eat the tender birch leaves. 

All went well until the farmer who worked in the field 
near tied his big horse to the fence, right under the beautiful 
birch. The horse made a grab at the tree, breaking a 
branch just in front of the place where the young cater- 
pillars were eating. 

Now that the branches were broken, the hungry birds 
saw the fat young caterpillars and, one by one, they seized 
them, until only two were left. 
‘ and had eaten so fast, there were no longer enough leaves 
on the branch, so they crawled higher up, where there 
were plenty of leaves, and the birds found them no more. 

One day, the farmer’s boy came to drive the cows from 
pasture, and stopped to cut a stout stick. He cut the 
branch on which one of the young caterpillars was feeding 
and, looking up, saw the other just above his head. 

“What a horrid worm!” he thought. Breaking it from 
the tree, he crushed it with his foot. 

As he walked along, he stripped the branches from his 
stick, never seeing the big green caterpillar, clinging to the 
leaves. The caterpillar kept very quiet, just where he 
fell, not daring even to eat. When night came, he lost 
his fear, and began to eat the green leaves that had fallen 
with him. 

In the morning the sun came up and scorched the 
leaves, so that they were soon too dry for the poor cater- 
pillar to eat. Getting very hungry, he started to find the 
birch tree, crawling as fast as he could, lest some evil 
befall him. As he crossed the path in the field, he received 
a great fright. Something seemed jarring the ground, 
and he stopped still in alarm. The jarring came nearer, 
for the feet of two children were coming down the path, 
and the frightened caterpillar “made believe dead.” 

“See that green worm!” said the boy, raising his foot 
to stamp it. 

“Stop, Harry!” cried the girl. “Don’t killit! It might 
be one of those things Aunt Lois told us about. Let’s 
take it home. Don’t you remember what she said about 
their making butterflies and things?” 

“Why, yes!” answered the boy. “You don’t suppose 


this is one of them?” 
Taking the caterpillar on a leaf, Eva and her brother 
ran to the house and found their aunt on the piazza. 
“What is it, children?” 
“I’ve got a big green worm, Aunt Lois. We thought 


” 


maybe —-” Here Eva paused for breath. 





They were now so big. 






But others, following his track, 
Still further did explore. 

So many people came to live 
Upon America’s shore. 


All honor to the sailor brave 
Who dared the unknown sea. 
* America’s Discoverer” 
His name shall always be.”’ 


“Ts it any good?” asked Harry. 

Oh, where did you find it?” ae Aunt Lois. “It’s 
a luna! Get a box and we'll make a cage for him!” 

Harry found a nice shoe box. Then Aunt Lois fitted a 
piece of screen-cloth to the top, and cut away the box cover, 
all but a narrow rim to hold the screen cloth in place. 
She stood the whole thing on end, and behold!—a cage for 
their caterpillar. 

“Now we must get something for him to eat. 
was he eating, children?” 

“Nothing,” answered Eva. 
ground.” 

“T think he will eat either birch or oak,” said Aunt Lois. 

“The children scampered off, and soon returned, bringing 
some fresh oak leaves. A branch of these was placed in 
an ink bottle, which Aunt Lois filled with water, stuffing 
paper tightly around the stem, that the caterpillar might 
not crawl in and be drowned. This she placed in the box 
and, to the children’s delight, the caterpillar crawled onto 
the fresh green leaves. 

“Now, tell us the story, Aunt Lois — how he spins a 
house, and comes out a beautiful butterfly,” coaxed Eva. 

“This one will be a moth,” said Aunt Lois. “He will 
be larger than most butterflies. Shall I tell you what 
color he will be, or will you wait and see?” - 

“Tell us now!” urged Harry. 

“No, let’s wait,” Eva objected, “and guess what color 
he’ll be. Will he spin his house in the box, Aunt Lois?” 

“T think so,” replied her aunt, “if we take good care of 
him. He is too frightened to eat yet, but I think he will 
by and by.” 

Early next morning the children ran eagerly to the box. 

“He isn’t eating, Aunt Lois,” announced Eva. “What 
shall we do?” 

Aunt Lois came to the box and looked in. Not a leaf 
was touched. Mr. Caterpillar sulked quietly on a leaf stem. 

“Get him some birch, children,” she commanded. “If 
he won’t eat that, we’ll have to let him go.” 

They hastened to get the birch leaves, which Aunt Lois 
placed in the box as‘before. By this time, the caterpillar 
was very hungry. When he crawled on the nice birch 
leaves, he longed to eat, but did not dare, until the box 
had been quiet for some time. Then, to their joy, he began 
to eat, and soon a large notch appeared in one of the leaves. 

The children brought fresh leaves every day, and Mr. 
Caterpillar grew very fast. One day, he refused to eat 
the fresh leaves, and seemed very quiet and stupid. 

Oh, Aunt Lois, the caterpillar is sick!,” they cried; and 
Aunt Lois came to see. 


What 
“We found him on the 


“Perhaps he is going to shed his skin,” she said. “He 
has grown so fast, it may be too small for him.” 

“Can we see him do it?” asked Eva. 

He won’t be ready yet — to-morrow, probably. Yes, 


you can see him, if you watch out. But be careful not to 
touch him.” 

The next morning, the children stationed themselves at 
the box, but soon tired of waiting. By and by, Aunt Lois 
called them. The skin had broken, just back of the 
caterpillar’s head, and shrunk backward, until he was 
half out of it. The head-piece was still clinging to his 
mouth, and he moved his head from side to side, rubbing 
it against the branches. When, at last, the head-skin fell 
off, the children shouted with delight, while the caterpillar, 
in his new green dress, crawled entirely out of the dry, 
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shrunken skin. This he did easily, for the end of the outer 
skin had been fastened to the branch before the sledding 
began. 

“Will he shed his skin again?” asked Eva. 

“Not where you can see him,” replied her aunt. 
is nearly large enough to spin his nest of silk.” 

One morning, Harry went to the box, and Eva soon heard 
him call to her. 

“What ails this caterpillar, Eva?” he said. 
a funny color he is.” 

The caterpillar had turned a dull brownish color, and 
was crawling wildly about the box. 

“Oh, he’s all ready to make his cocoon!” Aunt Lois 
exclaimed joyfully, peering into the box. 

“He’s hunting for a place to spin,” said Harry. 

When they left him that night, the caterpillar was still 
moving restlessly about, and the children feared that he 
would make his cocoon while they slept. They hastened 
to the box in the morning; but Mr. Caterpillar was no- 
where to be seen. Aunt Lois took out the branches, and 
they looked on every leaf. Then she began to look worried, 
and examined the screen-cloth covering. Close to the 
edge, two threads were cut, showing where the caterpillar 
had made his escape. 

Then the hunt began. They looked under the couch, 
behind the pictures, in fact, every place where a caterpillar 
might be crawling, or a white cocoon hanging. 

“Well, children, I suppose we shall have to give it up,” 
said Aunt Lois, at last. ‘Perhaps we can find another,” 
she added, trying to comfort them. 

“It won’t be a luna,” complained Eva, in tears. 

“Never mind, dear. Come and help auntie fix the 
piazza. Then we’ll go and look for another caterpillar.” 

“T’ll help,” said Harry. “How many kinds are there 
that spin and turn into things?” 

“A great many,” answered Aunt Lois; “but I think the 
lunas are the most beautiful.” 

She lifted the jar that held the fresh leaves they had 
kept for their caterpillar, and gave the branches to Harry. 
“You may as well throw these away, Harry,” she said. 
“We’ve no use for them now.” 

Harry walked away with the branches; but, suddenly, 
he stopped. “I guess I don’t throw these away just yet, 
Aunt Lois,” he said, coming quickly back. 

Hanging from one of the branches, wrapped in a leaf, 
was a partly finished cocoon, and they knew they had 
found their lost caterpillar. 

“Tt isn’t finished,” said Aunt Lois. 
and you can see him spin.” 

The caterpillar could be plainly seen through the thin 
silken web, and, after a while, the children saw his head’ 
moving back and forth, spinning a thread from his mouth. 
When the cocoon was finished, nothing could be seen but 
the color of the caterpillar, showing faintly through the 
white silk. In a day or two, the color became quite dark, 
and the children knew that their caterpillar was a cater- 
pillar no longer, but a brown chrysalis, out of which, in the 
spring, a beautiful moth would come. 

They laid the cocoon in the box, and kept it carefully 
through the winter and spring months. Then the children 
began to watch; for they hoped to see the moth come out, 
and to watch his wings expand. The white silk had turned 
brown, and they could see nothing inside the cocoon. 

“Do you s’pose anything ever will come out of it?” 
questioned Harry. 

“Doesn’t seem as if anything very pretty could,” Eva 
answered. 

The next day, as Harry hurried to the box, something 
green caught his eye. : 

“Hurry up, Eva!” He’s all out!” he cried. 

Eva came quickly, and stood beside her brother before 
the box. They gazed in silent wonder at the beautiful 
fairylike creature hanging on the screen. The moth was 
very large, with a long swallow-tail. It was a delicate 
green, marked with maroon, pink and white. 


“He 


“See what 


“Let him be quiet 
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“See the windows in his wings. You can see right 
through them,” said Harry, studying the transparent 
spots in the wings of the moth. 

“And the pretty color round them,” added Eva. 

For a long time, they watched the moth, studying his 
shape and color, and, sometimes, stroking his downy white 
body. 

“We'll keep him until evening. Then we’ll see him fly,” 
said Aunt Lois. “He would not fly very far in this bright 
sun; for lunas fly in the night.” 

After supper, they found the moth beating his wings 
fiercely against his prison. 

“He wants to fly,” said Eva. 

“Ves,” Aunt Lois replied, “‘we must take him out, or 
he will spoil his wings.” 

The outdoor light quieted the moth, and he clung to 
Eva’s finger when they took him from the box. 

“Hold him up and we’ll watch him fly,” said Aunt Lois. 

At first, the moth did not realize that he was free, but 
stayed quietly on Eva’s finger. Then he seemed to feel 
the wide expanse around him; his wings began to tremble, 
until they made a strange whirring motion. 

“He’ll fly soon,” said Aunt Lois. 

“He’s getting up steam,” laughed Harry. 

Then, to their delight, he flew up and away, resting on 
the syringa bush. 

“Think how near you came to stepping on him, Harry, 
when he was a caterpillar,” said Eva. 

“He won’t be crawling on the ground any more,’ replied 
Harry. “There he goes! Goed luck to him!” he ex 
claimed, tossing his cap in the air. 

Far away he flew, and they saw him no more. 
fairy-green moth was free. 


The 








Old Brindle 


Beneath the spreading chestnut trees 
The cows of Farmer West 

Were wont to lie in summer time 
And take their midday rest. 


And Ayrshire Queen and Jersey Belle, 
And Lady Devonshire 

Woukl often look with pride and scorn 
On their companions near. 


And then — behold — it came to pass — 
Old Brindle said one noon: 
“T am descended from the cow 
That jumped right over the moon. 


“She won the highest prizes when 
This famous jump she took, 
And fair and square her record stands 
In Mother Goose’s book.” 


The listening herd no answer made, 
But stared in great surprise, 
While Brindle calmly chewed her cud 
And slowly winked her eyes. 
— M. E. N. Hatheway 
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Technical Work in the 
Receiving Class 


HE Primary Teacher was feeling very worried. She 

sat at her desk after the children had gone home, 
pondering over her latest problem. 

“However am I to teach those first term babies the ‘do’ 
chord? I’ve tried, and tried, and I just can’t hammer it 
into the heads of some of them. Can it be that they have 
no ear? And yet,” she continued, truthfully, “they can 
sing songs. Practically every child in the room can sing 
‘Bubbles,’ and even ‘K-k-k-Katy,’ stammers and all, 
and these should be much more difficult than a plain 
do chord. I think the Song Fairies might help me. 
They got me into this fix, and so it’s up to them to see me 
out.” After school hours, I’m afraid the teacher lapsed 
into slang sometimes. 

As it happened, one of the Song Fairies was still sitting 
beside the bell on the teacher’s desk; she had lingered 
behind after the children had left. She spoke up now. 

“How do the children learn these songs?” she asked. 

“They hear them on the gramaphone at home, mostly,” 
replied the teacher, wearily. “But I can’t bother the 
trustees again. They were very good to get the piano. 
And anyway I couldn’t get a record with the do chord 
on it.” 

“Not all the children have gramaphones at home,” said 
the Song Fairy. “I know, because I have seen. Some of 
them haven’t pianos, or organs, or anything.” Just then 
a boy walked up the road, past the school, whistling. It 
was “Humming” this time. 

‘*That’s one way they learn, I suppose,” said the teacher. 
“Big brother whistles it every time he goes on an errand, 
big sister hums it while she knits her sweater, and mother 
washes the dishes to the tune of something else. Why, 
they can’t help learning; they just absorb it.” 

“Exactly!” agreed the Song Fairy. “That is the 
principle.” 

‘*So they must absorb the do chord,” said the teacher, 
thoughtfully; “but how?” 

“T should think we gave you a good hint the day we 
first visited your classroom,” replied the Song Fairy. 
The teacher jumped up. 

“Why, of course, you did! How stupid of me not to 
see it before!”? She went over to the piano, with her 
pencil and music manuscript book, and soon wrote down 
these sentences: 





Al hands up high. Put your hands down. 


Put your work a - way. 


“Supposing there is no work to put away; this will be 
better”: 





All hands up high. Put your hands down. Hands be-hind you. 


“That sounds nice and soothing, and will settle them 
quietly to listen to my words of wisdom. Now I want 
something to dismiss them with: 





Song Fairies in School _ Il 


Winifred M. New, Canada 









Chil - dren stand up. 


Chil - dren join hands. *Mark time. 


“Then they will be ready to march out to any tune I 
choose to play on the piano. How is that, Song Fairy?” 

“That is very good,” replied the fairy. “You have also 
grasped the principle that the ascending chord suggests 
rising and action, while the descending chord suggests rest.” 

“Any way, I can try how it works,” said the teacher. 
And she did. For several days, all her commands were 
given in these song sentences, and as her acquaintance with 
the Song Fairies was somewhat recent, the piano gave 
valuable assistance. The children did not find it monoto- 
nous; far from it. The commands had to be given any 
way, and they were far more acceptable and compelling 
when sung than when spoken in the kind, but firm, tones 
that the modern teacher is popularly supposed to use. 

After a day or two, some of the children were humming 
the commands softly to themselves as the teacher sang. 
This was what she was looking for. 

“Any one who wants to sing with me may,” she said. 
And by the beginning of the second week, nearly all the 
children were singing the commands together, as they did 
the actions. 

When the second week was over, the teacher decided to 
test them individually in the do chord. She chose the 
two simple sentences, “All hands up high,” “Put your 
hands down,” and the children sang them with actions. 
It took several days to complete the test. Out of 37 chil- 
dren tested, 22 sang perfectly correctly. Of the remaining 
15, 3 were almost hopeless monotones (“So long as you 
say ‘almost’ there is hope for you,’”’ murmured the listening 
Song Fairy), 5 were weak and unable to control their voices 
to sing the notes they wanted to, and 7 could sing all but 
“high do” correctly. That was after two weeks, and as 
the teacher continued, especially watching the 15 weak 
ones, more and more were added to the brave 22. 

It was an easy step to sing, “Right hands up high,” 
instead of “All hands up high,” and from that it was easy 
to make the hand signs while raising and lowering the right 
hand. By the second month, the children were ready to 
sing, “Do, mi, sol, do.” 

“Absorption certainly pays,” said the Primary Teacher. 
“Here is the Receiving Class technical work nearly done, 
and the term barely half over, and not more than five 
minutes daily spent on it, some days not so much. And O, 
little Song Fairies, how glad I am you came to school! 
It is ten times easier to keep order now I have your aid.” 


Dream Days 


I lose the other boys and then 
I steal away and hidden lie 

Deep in the tangled grass and watch 
The clouds as they go scudding by. 


Sometimes they are a flock of sheep 
Hard driven from the meadows low. 
They do not seem to mind it much. 
I like to wonder where they go. 


Sometimes a great black horse tears through, 
And oh, my heart beats fast and loud! 
I wonder how it feels to be 
The Maker of a racing cloud! 
— Ruth Irving Conner 
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Industrial Arts Project II 


Genevieve McGinley 


- Esther Frederick 


(Grades I and II) 


Project II —A Thanksgiving Party 


Concrete application of fractional values 
¢ liquid quart dollar finch finch } foot 
3 pound, etc. 
Some of the Forty-five Combinations 
Addition 
Subtraction 


Content Relating to the Social Project 
A Customs Pertaining to the Party 
1 Refreshments 
2 Decorations 
3 Costumes 
4 Entertainment 
5 Personal Hygiene 
6 Etiquette 
B Correlations Relating to the Study of the Customs 
1 Arithmetic 
a Long Measure 
b Dry Measure 
c Money 
d Addition and subtraction combinations 
2 Reading 
a Silent 
Written directions for construction work 
Folding napkins 
Making baskets for serving corn 
b Oral 
Reading of original story at program 
3 Language 
a Oral 
Discussion of plans for decorations 
Discussion of plans for refreshments 
Discussion of plans for entertainment 
Discussion of forms of etiquette 
Discussion of topics on personal hygiene 
Extemporaneous explanation of present and past 
production of corn given by child at program 
Recitation of poem, “Foreign Children” 
b Written 
Invitations 
4 Spelling 
a Words used on invitations 
b Names of pupils on place cards 
5 Penmanship 
a Blackboard Work 
Written work associated with written language and 
correlated written drills 
b Pencil Work 
Written work associated with written language 
and correlated written drills 
6 Music 
a Pop Com Man 
Nature Lyric — Schneider 


b Pop Corn 
Lyric Music Series 
c Indians 
Song Primer — Barnes 
7 Rhythms 


a Indian War Dance 
Primary Epucation, November, 1919 
b We Are Indians 
Song Primer — Barnes 
8 Drawing 
a Construction 
Doilies 
Place Cards 
Napkins 
Baskets 


b Paper Cutting 
Decorations for place cards 
Decorations for baskets 
Decorations for napkins 
Indian head-bands to be worn at party 

¢ Crayon 
Decorating head-bands 

9 Hygiene 

a Clean hands 

b Clean face 

c Clean and well-kept nails 

d Hair combed 


10 Social Forms 
a Arrangement of doilies and napkins and place 
cards 
Finding place at table 
Manner of being seated 
Manner of unfolding napkins 
Manner of eating 
Manner of addressing chair 
Position of ease at table 
Time to arise from table 
Disposing of napkins 


Se Ero Se QS oH 


A Typical Custom 


Inasmuch as the Indians taught the first settlers the 
uses of corn, and they and the English enjoyed popcorn 
at the first Thanksgiving celebration, a popcorn party at 
Thanksgiving time not only is appropriate but follows very 
naturally the project, “The Cultivation and Prepara- 
tion of Corn as a Food.” Moreover, this play not only 
makes an instinctive appeal to children, but is a social 
activity common to adult life. Therefore, because of the 
universality of the custom, the school should recognize its 
worth as a means of motivating the teaching of the funda- 
mental subjects. 


Pupils’ Plan 


During the introduction to the subject, the children may 
be interested to learn why we have parties at Thanksgiving. 
At this stage they should decide on the character of the 
party, the sort of table decorations, and the refreshments. 
The formulation of these plans can be a part of the work 
in language. 


Refreshments 


Popcorn and apples would be suitable refreshments, 
because they could be prepared by the children. These 
refreshments could be served in baskets made by the 
children. The planning and the estimating of the amount 
of corn needed would provide for concrete instruction in 
units of dry measure. The purchasing of the corn by the 
children would motivate the teaching of the values of the 
cent, nickel, dime, quarter, etc. The purchasing of the 
apples would not only involve the uses of money, but a 
knowledge of the dozen, half dozen, and the pound and the 
ounce. 


Decoration for Party 


This work would consist of the making of baskets, place 
cards and doilies. The doilies could be cut from twelve-inch 
squares of white construction paper. The individual doilies 
could be cut from six-inch squares. 

Place cards made from white construction paper and cut 
one inch wide and four inches long, would be appropriate 
when decorated with some suitable Thanksgiving designs. 
The above would afford an opportunity to use the inch 
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previously taught, and would motivate the writing. The 
next step would be the folding of napkins, according to 
directions given in a silent reading lesson, such as follows: 


How to Fold a Napkin 


Fold bottom edge of paper to top edge. 

Crease. 

Fold the left edge to the right edge. 

Crease. 

Fold the lower left-hand corner to the top right-hand 
corner. 

Crease. 


>) or Whe 


Baskets holding one-half pint are suggested for serving 
popcorn. These could also be made according to directions 
given in a silent reading lesson, as follows: 


How to Make a Basket 


1 Cut a nine-inch square. 
2 Fold the lower edge to the top edge. 
3 Crease. Open. 
4 Fold the top edge to the middle crease. 
5 Crease. Open. 
6 Fold the lower edge to the middle crease. 
7 Crease. Open. 
8 Turn paper. 
9 Fold the lower edge to the top edge. 
10 Crease. Open. 
11 Fold the bottom edge to middle crease. 
12 Crease. Open. 
13 Fold the top edge to the middle crease. 
14 Crease. Open. 
15 Cut on one side of each corner. 


_ 
fon) 


Fold in the shape of a box, with the corner squares 
inside. 
Paste each corner square to the square back of it. 


_ 
“J 


18 Cut one-half inch strip. 
19 Paste the ends of the strip to the two opposite sides 


to make a handle. 


Costumes 


Head bands to be worn at the party could be cut from 
gray construction paper and decorated with suitable Indian 
patterns, thus affording an opportunity for studying Indian 
designs. These could be developed from Indian relics 
collected by the children and from knowledge gained from 
books. 


Entertainment 


Should the children suggest that the party be in the form 
of a banquet with a toast master, and also plan a definite 
program, it will afford an opportunity for the observances 
of social forms, as well as for social grov:th. As for an 
illustration, the following program is suggested: 

1 Thanksgiving Song — by all 

2 Extemporaneous talk on modern and Indian uses of 

corm 
Song — Papoose — by small group 
Reading of original story of “How We Madea Mortar” 
Song — “ Popcorn Man” 

Poem — “Foreign Chlidren” 
Song, “We Are Indians” 
Indian War Dance — by all 


OOD Or 


The preparation of such a program will motivate in- 
struction in language, music, rhythms, reading, etiquette, 
and personal hygiene. 


Personal Hygiene 


If the importance of keeping the ears, nails, hands, and 
face free from dirt, the hands away from the mouth and 
nostrils, and the hair combed and clean, is stressed in 
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connection with the party, a good attitude toward personal 
cleanliness, and a pride in appearance will be stimulated. 


Social Forms 


In teaching the observances of social forms at the table, 
emphasis should be laid on the Golden Rule. Thus the 
discussion of the best ways of eating, easy positions at the 
table, time to rise from the table, the unfolding and folding 
of the napkin, finding the places at the table, the ways to 
sit down, as well as the proper ways to speak to each other 
will seem natural topics about which to talk. And what is 
more important, provision will be made through the party 
for an outcome in action or conduct. For, learning by 
doing is an essential factor in all good teaching and the 
basis of the formation of habits. 


Summary of Number Facts Applied Through This 
Project 


1 Long measure 
12 inches = 1 foot 
2 Dry Measure 


16 ounces = 1 pound 
3 Money 

5 cents = 1 nickel 

10 cents = 1 dime 

2 nickels = 1 dime 


25 cents = quarter of dollar 
2 dimes and 1 nickel = quarter of dollar 
50 cents = one half dollar 
10 dimes = one dollar 
Symbols of cent and dollar 


4 Some of the Forty-five Combinations 
Addition 
Subtraction 


5 Concrete Application of Fractional Values 
foot 

inch 

pound 

dollar 

dozen 

inch 

pound 

4 dollar 


A A) bo Bol na noi nal 
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Of Frosty Nights 


When nights are clear with moon and stars, 
And frost is on the window bars, 

And makes a salty sparkle on 

The rain-washed window sill of stone, 

It seems as though a powder spills 

Out from a hundred heavenly mills, 

Over the window panes and bars, 

The silver-shining grist of stars. 


— Wilfred Thorley 
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Health Project for October 


The following little creed suggests several profitable 
projects: 

Plenty of sunlight every day, 

Plenty of exercise in play, 

Plenty of milk that’s cool and sweet, 

Plenty of wholesome food to eat. 

Plenty of these, and plenty of sleep, 

Healthy and strong our bodies will keep. 


At this time we are stressing the “Plenty of milk that’s 
cool and sweet.” It has been demonstrated that milk is a 
very beneficial food and the serving of it to children, 
especially to those underweight, should be encouraged in 
all schools. 

Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, State Superintendent of Public 
Schools of Maine, states this: 

“Children’s mental efficiency lags with lagging physical 
vitality. The reason many children do not make more 
satisfactory progress in school is due to a lack of nourish- 
ment during long school periods. Many schools have 
adopted the plan of giving the children milk at least once 
a day, and this should become a general practice throughout 
the schools of our state. When it has been tried out, 
children have improved very rapidly, and this physical 
improvement has shown tremendously in mental efficiency 
and more progress of the children in their school work.” 

Dr. C. F. Kendall, State of Maine Commissioner of 
Health, says: “Variety in the dietary of children, as well 
as in that of adults, is needed; but milk comes more nearly 
to being a complete food than does anything else. In the 
sugar of milk and in the butter fat of whole milk, children 
may receive a goodly supply of the warming and energizing 
foods. The casein and the other proteins of milk furnish 
tissue-building food that is more easily and completely 
utilized by the child than is that of meat or most of the 
protein foods. Calcium or lime salts, so very essential 
in the building and maintenance of good strong teeth and 
bone structure, is present in great abundance in milk and 
is not plentiful enough in most other foods. Phosphorus 
must also be had in abundance by the growing child and 
milk is exceptionally rich in it and is the cheapest source 
of the phosphorus and calcium salts. 

Of the three vitamines thus far known, all are present 
in milk, a more liberal supply of the two that are the most 
indispensable than may be found in any other foods. 

So important a food. is milk for growing children that 
every one of them should have at least a pint of good rich 
milk every day, and the under-nourished child should take 
a quart of milk daily in one form or another. Other foods 
are required by children past the period of infancy, but 
no other food can take the place of milk.” 

The older children like to prepare individual “Health 
Codes.” Here is a sample: 


1 Ar — Be in the open air every minute that you can. 

2 SUNSHINE — Sunshine stops the growth of the germs 
of sickness. Let the sun shine freely into your home 
and upon your clothing. 

3 SLEEP — Young people need at least ten hours’ sleep 
each night. Sleep with bedroom window open, both 
at top and bottom. 

4 Batuinc — Bathe at least twice a week; better once 

a day. 

Piay — Play every day, winter as well as summer, 

and always outdoors if you can. 

Mi1Lk — Milk is the best food for growing children. 

Drink three or four glasses of it every day. 

Dress — Dress comfortably and lightly. Keep 

warm by exercise, play, and deep breathing. 

Water — Drink three or four glasses of water every 

day — between meals. 


iu | 


eo UmNUDF 


Annebelle R. Bucknam 





9 Foop— Wash your hands always before eating. 
Eat slowly, and chew all your food well. 

10 Mourn, TEETH, and Nose — Keep these clean, as 
they are windows and doors for disease germs; use 
toothbrush and handkerchief often. 


The younger children plan a dairy farm project on the 
sand-table, constructing barns, dairies, pastures with fences, 
making pails, etc. 

A circle game was arranged by first grade children. The 
ring represented the pasture, a corner of the room or play- 
ground the barn. Several “cows” were daily sent to the 
pasture, and back to the barn at night. Several milk- 
maids milked the cows, strained the imaginary milk, after 
which the bottling process engaged the- attention of the 
milkmen. 

Then they started on their rounds delivering the milk, 
not forgetting the schools. Sometimes the real milk was 
just then passed and the lunch enjoyed by all. Let the 
children themselves suggest variations, and many interesting 
and helpful projects and games or imaginary plays will 
result. . 

For exercises the children dramatize the following, with 
appropriate gestures or actions: 


This is the way we drive the cows, 

Drive the cows, drive the cows, 

This is the way we drive the cows 
To pasture in the morning. 


Then later, at night: 


This is the way we milk the cows, 
All in the cool of evening. 


This is the way we strain the milk. 


And: 
This is the way we bottle the milk. 


Harness horses or start auto-delivery cars, and choose 
milkmen to deliver the milk. 


This is the way we deliver the milk, 
So early in the morning. 


After the little rest or sleep, preceding the lunch, the 
helpers, or all the children, sing, using the tune of “ Mul- 
berry Bush”: 


This is the way we pass the napkins. 
Paper may be used, if paper napkins are not provided. 
Then: 


This is the way we pass the straws. 


Or instead of removing the pasteboard cover of each 
bottle, a hole may be made in it, and the straw inserted. 


This is the way we pass the cakes. 


And: 
This is the way we pass the milk, 
So early in the morning. 


If the children bring five cents each for the milk, the 
profit from that, after the straws and crackers are pur- 
chased, will be found to be sufficient to provide milk, at 
least in half the quantity, to those whose parents really 
cannot afford to buy it for them. 

Sometimes some of the mothers donate little cakes or 
cookies for one day for the morning lunch with the milk. 
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An excellent opportunity is afforded for teaching lessons 
in good housekeeping, table manners, politeness, serving 
and clearing tables, etc. 

In one Maine city where there are milk lunches in school 
these facts were proved: 

Of 131 children weighed in September, 67 were under- 
weight. Of these same children weighed .the following 
January, only 13 were underweight. 

Also, in another school of 25 children weighed in Sep- 
tember, 19 were underweight. The next January there 
were none of them underweight. 

In another Maine city, at weighing in October, 60% of 
the children were underweight. Three months later only 
38% of them were underweight. 

Other cities in other states also report beneficial results 
from the milk lunches. 

It is a far cry from Maine to California, but here is a 
fact or two from there. 

A survey of 55,000 children in 150 schools in Los Angles, 
California, conducted by Dr. Everett C. Beach, Supervisor 
of the Department of Physical Education, showed that 
children who drank milk liberally complete the eight grades 
of school work two years younger than children who do not 
drink milk. 

Dr. Beach also found the milk-using children far superior 
in athletic contests to those not using milk. They are 
working in California under the slogan, ‘Free Milk in the 
Schools is as Necessary and Beneficial as Free Textbooks.” 
They are also taking up the slogans of the American Child 
Hygiene Association, two of which are: “A Scale in Every 
School,” and “Drink at Least a Pint of Milk a Day.” 

Just one more note or report from a state in between the 
two ends of our borders. 

In Columbus, Indiana, Dr. Bertha A. Clouse, School 
Physician, found that one hundred children in the first four 
grades, when given milk in the schoolroom over a period 
of eight months, made average gains in weight of twelve 
ounces each month, which is exactly twice the ordinary 
and expected gain for children of this age. 

They also showed an improvement in the school work, 
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standing an average of ten per cent higher than children 
not taking milk. 

Quoting again from Dr. Kendall of Maine: 

“The medical inspection of school children made in 
many places in this country, has shown a very large pro- 
portion of these children are handicapped with physical 
defeets, or are lacking in healthful growth and development. 
In many places, it has been found that as much as 80% 
of the children examined must be classified with those 
who are suffering from abnormal physical conditions, and 
these physical deficiencies often cause the dulling of their 
mental faculties and the slowing of their progress in their 
school courses. 

“Tt is generally acknowledged by those who have been 
carrying on and supervising this work with the children, 
that the one great, outstanding cause of this deplorable 
condition is mal-nutrition, due to faulty feeding; and a 
surprising thing is that this condition of under-nourishment 
is just about as common among the children of the well-to-do 
as among those from the poorer families. It is more fre- 
quently ignorance about the proper feeding of children 
than it is the inability to obtain the right food for them.” 

Any project, any play, real or imaginary, that helps the 
children themselves to see the need and grasp the privilege 
of the milk lunch is surely profitable, for we must help the 
children to be healthy and normal in every way. It is a 
supremely important part of our work. For the following 
is most certainly true: 


A little rain and a little sun, 

And a little pearly dew, 

And a pushing up and a reaching out, 

Then leaves and tendrils all about — 

Ah, that’s the way the flowers grow, 
Don’t you know? 


A little work and a little play, 

And lots of quiet sleep; 

A cheerful heart and a sunny face, 

And lessons learned, and things in place. 

Ah, that’s the way the children grow, 
Don’t you know? 


Teaching Dairying 


Ero Cartwright, Ohio 


I have found the following rhyme, when used with 
pictures, a very good way to teach dairying in connection 
with my primary text-book. 

Most of the articles are cut free hand by the children. 
They paste them in place and write the verse beside them. 
When finished, they have the whole story completed. 

The rhyme being easily memorized, is an aid to us in 
dramatization. We gave it once in the form of a playlet. 
Each actor carried either the article or a picture of it and 
recited his verse. It was original and unusual, so met with 
much applause. 


This is the cow, 

She’s a brindle, you see, 
And gives good milk 

For you and me. 


These are the hands 
So soft and white 
Which take the milk 
Both morning and night. 


I am the bucket 
Shiny and bright, 
Which carries the milk 
To the house all right. 


I am the strainer, 
Spick and span, 

I strain the milk 
Into this pan, 


I am the separator, 
Washed white and clean. 
I divide the milk 
And also the cream. 


I am the can 
With cover so tight, 
Which takes the cream 
To the creamery, just right. 


And here is the churn 
The farmer’s wife’s friend. 
“Both butter and buttermilk 
My churning attend.” 


And I am the bowl, 
Of wood I am made, 

And into my center 
The butter is laid. 


This is the paddle 
Which works in the salt 
And makes the butter 
Without any fault. 


And I am the box 
With oil paper lined, 

Which takes the butter 
A buyer to find. 

















Puzzle Charts 
Nellie Walton Ford 


My pupils have been much interested in what we have 
named “Puzzle Charts,” for reviewing phonic blends. 

I cut gray mounting board the size and shape of a 
Victor Record and mounted pictures upon the circles. 
These were mostly covers from the Literary Digest. In the 
margins I printed, with rubber stamps, the blends forming 
the initial sounds of the names of objects in the pictures. 

For example, with a picture of a plate holding a half 
grapefruit and a spoon, I printed l, gr, sp. 

None of the blends are duplicated on the different cards, 
so that the children must not only “puzzle out” which 
objects and blends match, but find on each chart the objects 
that fit any one blend. 

The size and shape make these charts easy to handle, 
and a hole punched near the top enables them to be hung 
on a hook placed conveniently. 

The following list contains some of the blends and what 
they stand for: 


gr — grandfather, ground 
st — stockings, steam 

bl — black, blue 

br — branch, brown 

fl — flag, flowers 

tr — tree, trunk 

ch — child, chair 

dr — drum, dress 








Paper Cutting Projects for 
Grade I 


Landscape — ‘‘Sundown”’ 


Black, blue and orange cutting paper, 6” x 6”, 6’ x 44”, 
0 x a4”. 

Gray construction papér, 8” x 10}’’. 

Manila drawing paper, 6” x7”. 

Use manila paper as foundation mount, pasting blue at 
the top for the sky. 

Cut black paper in curving slant to represent a mountain 
or hill. Paste over blue, allowing top to be free to slip 
sun under, then pasting in place. 

The sun is a circle cut from the orange paper. 

Mount on the gray paper, leaving widest margin at the 
bottom. 

This may be used in second or ‘third grade as a cover 
for booklet on the weather, or it may be turned into a 
poster by adding a word, in cutout letters, at the bottom. 





Ideas to Try 
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‘Getting Supper at Our House’’ 


Blue construction paper, 8” x 103”. 
White construction paper, 53” x 8”. 
White construction paper, 3” x 2”. 
Black construction paper, 6” x 23”. 
Yellow cutting paper, 13” x 13”. 
Black crayola. 


From the yellow paper cut the moon; from white 3” x 2”, 
cut the house; from the black, cut two or three trees. 

At bottom of blue mount, paste white (53” x 8”), allowing 
top to be free for house, which slip in and paste. 

Paste moon in sky. 

Paste trees, having one over moon and grouped well. 

Draw smoke ana path with black crayola. 





A Knitted Basket 


Ettie Epstein, England 


This pretty little basket will be a real delight for children 
to make and whether filled with lavender or used as pin- 
cushion will prove a welcome gift. 


MATERIALS REQUIRED 
Two small balls of Beehive Shetland Floss 
No. 418 green 
No. 121 yellow 
Five steel knitting needles, No. 12. 
One-half yard of ribbon wire about 3 inch wide. 


Commence in green by casting on 12 stitches and knit- 
ting 14 rows. This forms the base of the basket and 
may now be cast off. For the sides pick up the stitches 
all round, 12 on the long sides and 7 on the short ones, 
making 38 all round. 

The fifth needle is now used. 

Knit 7 rounds and cast off loosely. 

Cut a piece of ribbon about 15 inches long and make 
the following measures: 2} inches, 2 inches, 24 inches, 
2 inches for the top of the basket, 1} inches for overlapping, 
and 43 inches for the handle. Bend the wire at each 
mark for the top of the basket and curve the wire for 
the handle. Tack this into place, stretching the knitting 
well over it. Cover all the ribbon wire in blanket stitch 
worked in yellow wool and tie a pretty bow on the top. 
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Hunt the Spools 
Leslie Baldwin 


Four pupils are chosen to leave the room. I have about 
fifty empy spools which the rest of the class and I hide 
about the room, behind window shades, in girls’ hair 
ribbons, in apron pockets and tops of shoes, etc. (I insist 
that spools must not be placed inside of desks or in any 
spot where they are completely hidden from view). The 
four pupils who left the room are then called in to hunt 
for the spools. The pupil finding the most spools wins 
the game and can select the four pupils to go out next. 


How Spelling is Taught in the 
Junior High, Munhall, Pa. 


Dorothy Brown 


Spelling is a subject that is very often taught in con- 
nection with the penmanship lesson. We have tried a 
method in our Junior High School which has given such 
good results that our superintendent wishes us to pass it 
on to others through the colamns of this paper. 

First, three words, taken from the drill words given at 
the foot of the page in our text, ‘Mastery of Words,” 
and one from the list of words given in “Teaching Spelling 
by Plays and Games,” by Courtis, Detroit, were placed on 
the blackboard. The pupils copied these words in syllables 
in spelling blanks which had been provided for this purpose. 
Each word was used by the pupils in oral sentences. At 
the close of the penmanship lesson each word was pro- 
nounced once by the teacher, then twice by the pupils, 
who followed each pronunciation by spelling together in 
rhythm, writing as they spelled. The following day, 
three new words were added to the list, taken from the 
same source and copied in syllables in the spelling blanks. 
The six words were used in oral sentences, pronounced once 
by the teacher, then twice by the pupils, who spelled and 
wrote in rhythm. Each succeeding day three words were 
added, until the list had grown to twenty-four words. 
Now every time three new words are added, three words 
at the beginning are dropped. Our list for drill on the 
blackboard always consists of twenty-four words. Every 
day the twenty-four words are used by the pupils in oral 
sentences, using as many as can be used from the list in 
one sentence. By doing this each word is on the black- 
board in front of the pupil for eight days. Each word is 
used correctly in an oral sentence eight times and spelled 
and written correctly sixteen times. Each day forty-eight 
words are written by the pupils, who spell together in 
rhythm as they write —this is a most valuable part of 
our penmanship lesson and is the link between our penman- 
ship and spelling lessons. Each week we select from our 
list the last twenty-five words on which the pupils have 
had two weeks’ drill, and dictate them used in sentences, 
pupils writing the sentences as they are dictated. After 
such drill it is found that the majority of the pupils have 
perfect papers. 

Aside from this work in spelling we use “Mastery of 
Words,” using a page each week. The first day the 
teacher pronounces and uses in sentences each word on 
the page, the pupils writing the words as they are pro- 
nounced. Each pupil then checks his own misspelled 
words and others of which he is not certain. Each pupil 
keeps and studies his own list of misspelled words. We 


spend three days in drill on these words, then give a test ° 


from the misspelled words. These words are written 
in columns, but pupils do not write the word until after 
it has been used in a sentence or phrase by the teacher. 
We have found by testing pupils that the correct spelling 
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of these words remains with the pupils and that he has 
also acquired ability to spell new words. 

We have no staying in after school or at recess time to 
study spelling, but we do have good spelling and the pupils 
are happy in doing the work. We give twenty minutes 
each day to this work. 

Occasionally, to give variety, we have a spelling match 
or play some game as suggested by Courtis. 


A Good Game of Directions 
Annie E. Dakin 


Principal of Cora B. Whitney Primary School, Bennington, Vt. 


FTER pupils have learned to distinguish right hand, 
left hand, right foot, left foot, right and left side of 
body, turn to right, turn to left, walk to right side 

of desk, to left side of room, go out of door on left, come 
in at door on right, etc. 


I 


Send them on errands, as, “Go to my desk, open left-hand 
drawer, bring me what you find in right-hand corner.” 
Commend if correctly done and object you placed there 
has been brought. 

“Go to blackboard; write or mark on left-hand side.” 

“Go to table; place object on right side over on the left,” 
etc. 

“Place bell on left or right side of desk,” etc. 

Proceed from this to north, east, south and west sides of 
room. 

II 


Have pupils stand on each side named. 
center of room as monitor. Monitor calls, “Come from 
south,” or any side chosen. If the pupil called runs to 
center of room before monitor counts three, he’s in, other- 
wise must return until called again. 

Older pupils may take in the corners, as, N.E., N.W., 
S.E., S.W., in playing this game. 


One pupil in 


Ill 


Have a certain number of children stand in a row. 
Some one calls out, “ Run to the east,” “Run to the west,” 
or any direction desired. The one getting at destination 
first beats. This may be lengthened by commands such as, 
“Run to the north, put out your right hand and tell what 
you touch.” 


IV 


Another way to play it is to blindfold a pupil, send in 
these same directions, put out hand and see if he can tell 
by feeling what object he touches; involving memory as 
well as sense of touch. 

V 


Pupils form circles. One child stands in center, goes to 
any one in circle, whispers some directions to him, which 
he silently executes or follows. Another child is chosen 
to tell what was whispered by observing the one following 
directions; if guessing rightly, he is to give next direction. 
So on to any number of players, as long as the interest is 
kept up. 

VI 


All children form in two’s, march to directions, as, 
“Forward, turn to left, march, turn to right, march,” etc., 
making very pretty floor figures. Still longer directions 
may be used, as, “ March to east, turn to left; march to 
north, turn to right; march to south,” etc. 

Squares, rectangles, figures 7 and 9, letters Z, W, etc., 
and various patterns may be formed, according to age and 
ability of pupils in taking directions. 











The English Singing Games collected and arranged by 
Cecil J. Sharp and Alice B. Gomme have a peculiar charm 
for the children of to-day, as they have had for children 
for centuries. There is a joyousness and rhythm to the 


English Singing Games 


Bertha L. Swope 
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music and the words that seem to appeal strongly to 
all. 

The following game, “The Two Pigeons,” will afford 
much pleasure. 


The Two Pigeons 


Here come 


come two pig-eons round 


Directions for the Game 
Two or more of the players impersonate pigeons; the 
rest stand still in a ring, joining and raising their hands 
above their heads. (See Illus. No. 1.) 


While those in the ring sing the song, the “pigeons” 
dart quickly into the ring and out again, passing under 





two pig-eons round the coo, round 





the coo; Good- 





the coo, round the coo. Here 


D.C. ad lib. 


bye, good-bye, we all love you. 


+ 


any of the arches they please. At the beginning of the 
fourth line, at the words ‘Good-bye,” the players quickly 
lower their hands and try to enclose one or all of the 
“pigeons” within the ring. (See Illus. No. 2). If 
they succeed, the captured one changes places with one of 
the players in the ring and the game is repeated, 














Outlay Small 
Returns Large 


Every book that is discarded before 
giving its full measure of service is 


Municipal Waste xD Extravagance 


from the standpoint of the Taxpayer 
who supports the Public School System 














BE ON THE SAFE SIDE 
BUY 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS © 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 
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The Lazy Grasshopper 


Margaret W. Metcalfe, Maine 


CHARACTERS 


GRASSHOPPER — Green suit. 

Ant — Basket on arm, shawl and spectacles. 

Rosin — Brown spotted waist and brown shirt. 

BUMBLEBEE — Yellow and black suit. Wings. 

Froc — Brown suit, with long, tight-fitting stockings. 
SeurrREL — Yellow-brown suit with black stripe down back. 
Fox — Either brown or gray suit with fur cap to match. 


ScENE I— A meadow in late fall. Autumn branches and 
goldenrod 


(Mrs. Ant walking along with basket.) 


Grasshopper (hopping in) Oh, wait a minute, Mrs. Ant! 
I want you to come and play with me. 

Ant Play with you! Not I. I am getting my winter 
food all stored away. That’s what you ought to be doing, 
you lazy fellow. 

Grasshopper Dear me, you’re just as bad as Busy Bee. 
Just work, work, work all the time! Don’t you ever play? 

Ant Yes, indeed, I do! But not until I get my work 
done. 

Grasshopper There you go again! Work! 

Ant Good-bye, Mr. Grasshopper. I cannot waste my 
time with such a silly fellow as you. (Ant exits.) 

Grasshopper Dear me, dear me! I wish some one 
would play with me. Who is this coming? Hello, Bobby 
Bumblebee. What’s that yellow powder on your legs? 

Bumblebee I got that off of some goldenrod. You are 
an ignorant chap. That isn’t powder. That’s pollen. 
Why don’t you do some work yourself, then you would know 
more? 

Grasshopper Goodness me! There goes that “work” 
again! What’s the use of living, if you work all the time? 
I don’t. I hop, hop, play, play, all the day long. Come 
on with me, Bobby, and be happy. ; 

Bumblebee No, being lazy isn’t being happy. Good-bye 
to you. (Exit.) 

Grasshopper I don’t care if he has gone! Here comes 
Frisky Squirrel. Now for some fun! He likes to play 
pranks. I guess I’ll hide behind here and listen to his 
chattering with that Mrs. Robin. Then I’ll hop out and 
surprise them. (Hides behind tree.) 


(Enter Squirrel and Robin. Squirrel empties nuts on 
ground from pockets.) 


Mrs. Robin What are you scolding about, Mr. Squirrel? 
And where did you get all those nuts? 
Squirrel I guess you would scold, Mrs. Robin, if the 
boys knocked down all the nuts that you had watched for 
weeks and weeks. I got those nuts from the beech-nut 
trees. I like them best for winter food. Acorns and 
chestnuts do get so dry, and walnuts are hard to find 
around here. 
Mrs. Robin I’m sorry that the boys bother you so. 
I know how it is. They steal my eggs in the springtime. 
But I must hurry along. We start for the South to-morrow. 
Good-bye, Mr. Squirrel, and a pleasant winter to you. 
Squirrel Good-bye, Mrs, Robir. I have much work 
to do before I am ready fer winter. (Both exit.) 
Grasshopper (crawling out.) I heard that “work” again! 
What is the matter with everybody? (Sings) 
Oh, I am a grasshopper gay, 
I never work, but I play, play, play. 
There are so many nice things to do, 

I think it is stupid to work, don’t you? 


(Enter frog, hopping on hind legs, using hands for front legs.) 


Frog Hello, Grasshopper! Got your winter coat yet? 
I changed mine yesterday. 

Grasshopper No. What do I want another coat for? 
I like this one all right. 

Frog Say, Grasshopper, don’t you ever do anything 
but play? , 

Grasshopper Not often. When I’m hungry, I eat. 
When I’m sleepy, I sleep. What else should I do? 

Frog But I thought every one laid by food for the cold 
winter. What will you do then? 

Grasshopper Oh, that’s too far off to worry. 

Frog I’m going to pick out my mud hole, just the same, 
and begin to store my bugs in it. Good-bye, Grasshopper. 

Grasshopper There goes another! I believe that every 
one is work-crazy these days. Isaw Mr. Bruin Bear digging 
his cave yesterday, and Mr. Beaver plastered his house last 
week. Even sly old fox stole four chickens and two sheep 
to store away in his den. Guess I’ll hop over to the next 
field and see what the field mice are doing. (Evxit.) 


SCENE II Same meadow in winter time. Leaves stripped 
from branches. Cotton on bare boughs. Strip of cotton 
batting on floor. One or more fir trees. 


Grasshopper My land, every time I put my hind legs 
down, seems as though they would freeze. Everybody is 
sound asleep. They won’t let me in anywhere. I am 
starving. Hello, here is a bug! Ugh, he is frozen! Ill 
see if I can wake those Beetles up. (Pounds on door in the 
ground.) I say, Mrs. Beetle, let me in! I’m freezing! 
They don’t hear me. Let me in, I say! (Pounds again.) 
No use. I’ll try the ground worm. Dear Mrs. Worm, 
please let me in. Dear me, they are asleep, too! Well, 
I bet next summer I’ll work and work and work. I won’t 
play at all. I’ll store up tons of food and dig me a house 
three yards deep. Oh, dear, what shall I do! I’m frozen 
solid! (Tumbles over on the ground.) 

Mr. Fox (running around the corner) Boo, this is a cold 
day! I’m glad I put my fur coat on. What’s that over 
there? (Goes over to Grasshopper.) You poor little Grass 
hopper! You are nearly dead. Climb up into my soft 
fur a I will take you home with me. What’s that you 
say? 

Grasshopper Oh, Mr. Fox! If you will keep me this 
winter, I will never be lazy any more! 

Mr. Fox All right, I will. 


It’s better far to work than play, 
Remember that, Grasshopper Gay. 
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Primary History 
Through Dramatics 


(Continued from page 506) 


8 Hiawatha stands looking at deer, 
then lifts him to shoulder. (With 
younger children, have hands placed on 
Hiawatha’s shoulders and pretend to 
drag deer homeward. 


Dead he lay there in the forest, 

By the ford across the river; 

Beat his timid heart no longer, 

But the heart of Hiawatha 
Throbbed and shouted and exulted, 
As he bore the red deer homeward, 
And Iagoo and Nokomis, 

Hailed his coming with applauses. 


9 Children representing Indians sit 
in a circle; Iagoo stands, Nokomis 
seated near. All eyes turned toward 
Hiawatha. Indians rock to and fro. 
After verse is recited, Indians engage 
in dance, creeping around circle, strike 
floor twice, then clap hands over 
mouths, give Indian yell, “Ki-yi,” or 
occasionally a whoop. 


From the red deer’s hide Nokomis 
Made a cloak for Hiawatha, 

From the red deer’s flesh Nokomis 
Made a banquet in his honor; 

All the village came and feasted, 
All the guests praised Hiawatha. 


No one need fear to enter the field 
of dramatization or pantomime. It 
seems to be an inborn instinct in little 
children to imitate and pretend. 

Our other plays were carried out in 
much the same way as the two given 
above, the children often making sug- 
gestions which gave interest and charm 
to the daily work and the teacher was 
able to drive home the ideals or truths 
desired. 

According to the verdict of many 
patrons, the whole project proved suc- 
cessful and justified the effort put 
forth. 





New Educational Stereopticon 
Slides 


The De Vry Corporation, known for many 
years as manufacturers of motion picture pro- 
jectors and stereopticons, have recently 
broadened their scope of activities by adding 
educational stereopticon slides to their line. 
They have purchased the business of Moore- 
Hubbell & Co., located for fifteen years in 
the Masonic Temple, Chicago. This com- 
pany is well-known for their lecture slide 
service, covering both the educational and 
religious field. 

The De Vry Corporation, in entering the 
stereopticon slide business, realized that the 
demand for specialized visual equipment 
material was very great. To meet this 
demand, they have announced a new slice 
set’ covering primary grades. Under the 
direction of capable leaders in the teachirg 
profession, this company has produced a most 
excellent set, which has been endorsed as the 
best offered along this line. 

A new company has been organized by 
the De Vry Corporation, under the name of 
De Vry Circulations, to develop the field of 
stereopticon slides and educational films as 
well. Announcement regarding the educa- 
tional films will be issued within the next fev 
weeks. 


Millions of people daily now combat the 
film on teeth. This method is fast spreading 
all the world over, largely by dental advice. 

You see the results in every circle. Teeth 
once dingy now glisten as they should. Teeth 
once concealed now show in smiles. 

This is to offer a ten-day test to prove the 
benefits to you. 


That cloudy film 


A dingy film accumulates on teeth. When 
fresh it is viscous — you can feel it. Film 
clings to teeth, gets between the teeth and 
stays. It forms the basis of cloudy coats. 

Film is what discolors— not the teeth. 
Tartar is based on film. Film holds food 
substance which ferments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, with 
tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. Thus 
most tooth troubles are now traced to film, 
and very few escape them. 


Must be combated 


Film has formed a great tooth problem. 
No ordinary tooth paste can effectively combat 


Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Endorsed by modern authorities and 
now advised by leading dentists nearly 
all the world over. All druggists supply 
the large tubes. 








Teeth You Envy 


Are brushed in this new way 


it. So dental science has for years sought 
ways to fight this film. 


Two ways have now been found. Able 
authorities have proved them by many careful 
tests. A new tooth paste has been perfected 
to comply with modern requirements. And 
these two film combatants are embodied in it. 


This tooth paste is Pepsodent, now em- 
ployed by forty races, largely by dental advice. 


Other tooth enemies 


Starch is another tooth enemy. It gums the 
teeth, gets between the teeth, and often fer- 
ments and forms acid. 


Nature puts a starch digestant in the saliva 
to digest those starch deposits, but with modern 
diet it “ten too weak. 


Peps« multiplies that starch digestant 
with every application. It also multiplies the 
alkalinity of the saliva. That is Nature’s 
neutralizer for acids which cause decay. 


Thus Pepsodent brings effects which modern 
authorities desire. They are bringing to mil- 
lions a new dental era. Now we ask you to 
watch those effects for a few days and learn 
what they mean to you. 


The facts are most important to you. 
out the coupon now. 


Cut 





10-Day Tube Free ™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 287, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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The Three Wishes 


Eloise Stradling, New Jersey 


ScENE — A grassy meadow. 
Time — Late afternoon in the summer. 


CHARACTERS 
Tue Farry Wuo Lost HER WAND. 
Brit — the boy who drives the cows home. 
OTHER Boys — Farm boys (five, at least, ten or twelve years old). 
QUEEN OF THE FAIRIES. 
OTHER Farries (any number). 
COSTUMES . : 

The boys wear overalls of blue or brown, with straw hats. They 
carry rakes and hoes. ; 

The fairies’ costumes can be made of crepe tissue paper. 

The skirts, made of a straight piece of the crepe paper, gathered ona 
belt, with a short-sleeved kimona; waists of paper. The Queen wears 
a crown of gold paper on a stiff foundation. All carry wands of gold 
paper. The Fairies’ dresses should be of pastel shades of the crepe 


aper. 
it the play is given indoors, branches of trees could be placed at 


back and side of stage for trees. 
The play was written for a fourth grade class of twenty-four children 


all taking part. 
ACT I 


(As the curtain rises, the Fairy Who Lost Her Wand is 
wandering about the meadow, searching here and there for 
her wand.) 


The Fairy Who Lost Her Wand Oh, where is it? Where 
did I lose it? What shall I do? My wand! My wand! 
I have lost my wand! Where could I have dropped it? 
Oh, there it is! (Rushes to a spot on stage.) No—no, that 
is only a stick. I cannot get back to Fairyland without 
my wand! What shall I do? 


(Whistling is heard off stage. Fairy stands and listens.) 


Fairy Some one is coming, some mortal! Where can 
I hide? 


(Fairy runs to tree, right side and front of stage, and stands 
behind. it, in sight of the audience but out of sight of people 
coming on the stage. A group of farm boys — five at least — 
in overalls, carrying rakes and hoes, wearing farmers’ hats, 
come on at right and walk to front and left side of stage.) 


First boy (using bandana handkerchief to wipe his head 
after taking off his hat) Whew, it’s warm! 


Second boy I should say so! 

Third boy What are you going to do after supper? 

Fourth boy Let’s have a game of ball! 

Fifth boy Can we get a team? } 

First boy Sure we can! Can’t you all play? 

Second boy Yes, and there’s Sam and Tom, they’ll 
Pind boy Yes, and there’s Bill. Bill will play, too. 

Fourth boy There comes Bill now. 

Fifth boy Yes, he’s driving the cows home. 


(Bill comes on stage slowly, reading a book, hat pushed back, 
and a stick under his arm.) 


First boy Hello, Bill! | 

Bill (looks up, dazed, sees the boys) Oh, hello, boys! 
What did you say? , 

Fourth boy Say, Bill, will you play ball to-night after 
supper? 

Bill Sure I will! 

Fifth boy Where are the cows, Bill? 

Bill (looks around) I guess they went home themselves. 

First boy They usually do, don’t they? Say, what are 
you reading, Bill? 

Bill Fairy tales. 
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Second boy Bill, do you believe in fairies? 

Bill Sure I do! 

Third boy Oh, Bill! do you really believe there are 
fairies? 

Bill Of course I do! 

Fourth boy You are too big to believe in fairies; only 
babies believe in them. 

Fifth boy You’re too big to read fairy tales, too, Bill. 


(Fairy, who has been listening, in her eagerness to hear, 
steps out for a second into sight.) 


First boy There’s a butterfly! Let’s catch it. 
All the boys Where? Where? 


(Fairy hides behind the tree again.) 


First boy I don’t see it now. It’s flown away! It was 
over there. 
Boys Let’s see if we can find it! 


(All start toward tree — Bill the last one. As they go in 
front of the tree, fairy slips around tree and almost bumps 
into Bill, who stops and gasps. Fairy stares at Bill. Boys 
turn back toward Bill and see the fairy.) 


First boy There it is! Here, let’s catch it! 


(Bill spreads out his arms between boys and the fairy as 
the boys come toward fairy.) 


Bill Don’t touch it. You mustn’t catch it. It isn’t 
butterfly; it’s a fairy. 


- As 
bo) 


(Fairy hides in tree.) 


First boy Pooh, a fairy! It’s a butterfly, I tell you. 
I guess I know a butterfly when I see one. 

Second boy Bill’sloony. He reads so many fairy stories, 
he sees a fairy in every butterfly. 

Third boy Well—it’s gone now! Come on, boys, 
let’s go home and get ready for our game. 

Fourth boy Yes, let’s! Come on! 

Fifth boy I say so, too; come along. 


(All move away but Bill.) 


First boy Core on, Bill, better not stay; the fairy 
might turn you into a cow. 

Second boy Or a cat. 

Third boy Or a lion. 

Fourth boy Or a mouse. 

Fifth boy Or a donkey. 


(All run off laughing.) 


(Bill stands and looks at tree. Fairy peeps out, then comes 
out.) 


Bill (surprised) You are a fairy, aren’t you? 

Fairy Yes, 1 am a fairy! I am so grateful to you for 
keeping those rovgh boys away from me. 

Bill staring) You area really, truly fairy? 

Fairy Yes, lam a really, truly fairy. 

Bill I knew you were; but what are you doing here? 
And if you are a fairy, why were you afraid of the boys? 

Fairy If you will promise not to tell, I will tell you. 

Bill I promise! 

Fairy This meadow is where we fairies dance when the 
moon is full. We danced here last night and I lost my 
wand. I could not find it. I stayed behind to look for it. 
Before I knew it, all the other fairies had gone and I was 
left here alone. I couldn’t find my way back to fairyland 
alone without my wand. 

Bill Fairies do have wands, then? 
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Thumbelina 


(Continued from page 503) 

Occupation and Construction 

Line walnut shell to make Thur- 
belina’s criale. 

Make tiny dolls of cotton wadcizg, 
over a broken match, to put in cradle. 

‘Cut out paper butterflies and colc1 
wings. 

At sand-table make mole’s burrow. 

Model in clay: eave swallow’s nest, 
acorn cup, a mouse, a mole. 

Cut out gold paper crowns for 
Thumbelina dolls and paper wings. 

Free hand cutting: swallow, daisy, 
mouse, acorn, Thumbelina. 

Cut and color: oranges, gr.pes and 
other fruits of the south. 





The New Moon 


The sun’s bark was shattered, and sank into 
the Nile of the heavens, 

And a fragment still floats on the face of the 
Blue. 


The evening has recited the preface of the 
essay of night, 

And the ancient sky has on his lips the meas- 
ured verse of night. 

The wheel of heaven has stolen the ear-ring 
of the bride of dusk; 

The golden shoe has fallen from the hoof of 
the steed of Time. 


Behold the sky is out to beg for darkness, 
And comes with a silver cup in his hands. 
—From the Hindustani of Iqbal 





New Catalogue of Art Materials, 
etc. 


The Practical Drawing Company, 1512-1516 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, an- 
nounce that their new catalogue of general 
school supplies and school art materials is 
now ready for distribution. The edition will 
be more complete than any heretofore pub- 
lished. The Company are perhaps best known 
as the publishers of Practical Drawing Books, 
which, according to their figures, are the most 
popular drawing books published to-day. 
They also publish the Practical Writing 
Course and have an extensive trade in general 
school supplies. Those interested in school 
art work should not only write for the cata- 
logue, but also request literature entitled 
“Why Teach Drawing” and “The Recognized 
Value of Drawing,” by J. L. Long, “What are 
We After?” by G. Valentine Kirby, State 
Director of Art Education of Pennsylvania, 
and “The Lost Art of Drawing,” by Pedro 
J. Lemos. 





New Catalogues 


The Denoyer-Geppert Company of Chicago 
have issued two illustrated catalogues. No. 3, 
240 pages, deals with maps for effective 
Geography and History teaching; No. 3-B 
has 127 pages dealing with charts, models, 
manikins, microscopes and accessories for the 
effective teaching of the biological sciences. 

All superintendents, principals, special 
teachers and school purchasing agents should 
have copies. If you are interested from the 
standpoint of making recommendations for 
purchase, you should receive copies. Write 
to the Denoyer-Geppert Company. They 
maintain branch offices and exhibits at 
1125 Amsterdam Avenue, New York City, 








Have You 
Saturday-Sunday Fever r 


Are Saturday and Sunday the two bright spots in the week for you? If so, isn’t 
it because certain children in your kindergarten are such problems? Each year 
brings several difficult cases. The moody, unruly, unmanageable children who 
disorganize the entire room and send you home tired and worn out — wishing the 
week were over. 


In handling these troublesome children, one book of the five inspiring volumes that 
make up “Kindergarten Children’s Hour’ is worth the price of the entire set. 
In this volume the editor, Miss Lucy Wheelock, the foremost authority on Kinder- 
garten training in America, has gathered the authoritative experience of the most 
successful Kindergartners. It gives a marvelous and illuminating insight into the 
peculiar types of children. Through it you gain far clearer and better understanding 
of the child mind, for, after all, handling these difficult children is only a matter of 
thoroughly understanding them. 


Then there are four other volumes in this unusual set. They, too, are a collection 
of the methods and helps which have been of real practical value to the leading Kinder- 
gartners all over the world. These books cover games, rhymes, talks, occupations, 
songs, etc. — everything you need to make your daily work easier and more effective. 


You can examine these books without sending any money — without the slightest 
obligation — and you will value the wonderful help they give in the nerve-racking 
work of the Kindergarten. Just mail us the request below, and we shall be glad to 
send you the full set for examination. If they are not satisfactory, return them to 
us at our expense. You cannot afford to be without these books which make your 
profession so much more interesting and pleasant. Write for them to-day. 


SEND NO MONEY 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, Private Library Department 
2a Park Street, Boston, Mass. Send on approval request. 


Please send me one set in five volumes, cloth binding, of ‘““The Kindergarten Chil- 
dren’s Hour.” If satisfactory I agree to pay you $2.50 within seven days after re- 
ceipt of the books, and $2.00 a month thereafter for five months; or to pay $11.55 
within seven days after receipt of the books if I pay in full. 











and at 25 Peachtree Arcade, Atlanta, Georgia. 








HOTEL ST. JAMES 


TIMES SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
Just of Broadway at 109-113 West 45th St. 
Much favored by women travelimg without escort. “Sunshine in every room.” 
An Hotel of quiet dignity 
having the atmosphere an 
appointments of a well con- 
ditioned home. 


40 Theatres, all principal 
shops and churches, 3 to 5 
minutes’ walk. 

2 minutes of all subways, 
“L”’ roads, surface cars, bus 

















lines, 

Within 3 minutes Grand 
Central, 5 minutes Pennsyl- Send postal for rates and booklet 
vania Terminals. W. Jounson Quin, President 
















































































Fairy Oh, yes! and without them we are powerless. 

Bill Can you change people into other forms by touching 
them with your wand? 

Fairy Oh, yes! 

Bil Can you make wishes come true? 

Fairy Yes—and to show my gratitude to you, I’ll 
grant you three wishes. They can’t come true till I have 
my wand. But I’ll find it to-night when the fairies come 
here again to dance. 

Bil Three wishes! Anything I wish for, you can make 
come true? 

Fairy Yes, after I have my wand. If you will come 
here when the moon is high to-night, you will see all the 
fairies and you will see when I have my wand, and then 
you can make your wishes. They will come true, too! 

Bil I'll be there! But I must go home now to milk 
the cows. If I could have one wish now, I’d wish the cows 
were milked already. 

Fairy That’s the trouble with mortals; they make such 
foolish wishes. They wish for things to happen they could 
make come true themselves, or they wish for things they 
think they want, when they really do not want them. 

Bill I'll not make any silly wishes — you’ll see! 

Fairy Yes, I’ll see! 

Bil I must go now. 


Act II 


(Scene same as in Act I. Time several hours later. Sof: 
music at a distance is heard.) 


Fairy Who Lost Her Wand The Fairy Queen and her 
court are coming. I am so glad! I have been so lonely. 
Now, I’ll have a wand again and I can grant that nice 
boy’s wishes. I hope he will wish for good things and 
not make silly wishes! 


(Music grows louder. Queen, followed by fairies, enters. 
Fairies circle and dance.) 


_(The Fairy Who Lost Her Wand stands alone at one side 
till dance is done and fairies bow before Queen, then group 
themselves about her.) 


Queen Why were you not dancing? 

Fairy (bowing before Queen) I lost my wand, your 
Majesty, and in searching for it, I lost my way. I have 
been waiting here all day for you to return. 

Queen You poor child! Has no one found her wand? 

Another jairy Yes, your Majesty —I found it — but 
I lost the fairy, so I could not give it to her till now! 
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Queen Now, let us dance again. 


(Bill steals on softly and hides under the tree and watches 
the fairies dance. Sees the fatry with her wand.) 


Bill The fairy told me the truth. There’s the Queen — 
there are the other fairies! Oh— how I wish the boys 
were here to see! 

Boys (come rushing on quietly up to Bill) What is it — 
what’s the matter? 

Bul Sh!—look, it’s fairies! But how did you happen 
to come here? 

Boys We don’t know —we were just brought here! 
They are fairies, sure enough! 

Bill (claps his hand over his mouth) Oh, I wished one of 
my wishes! 

Boys What—what? What wishes? 


(Bill shakes his head and keeps his hand over his mouth. 
Fairies dance silently. Boys watch.) 


First boy Can’t they talk? 

Bill I wish they would talk and say something. (Claps 
his hand over hts mouth again as fairies all break into a 
chatter.) 


(Boys put their hands over their ears. Chatter grows louder 
and louder as fairies still dance.) 


Bill (suddenly) I wish they’d keep still. 
(Silence — fairies still dance.) 


Bill Oh, I’ve wished my last wish, and I’ve got nothing 
by any of them! I was going to wish for so much: 


(The fairy comes toward Bill.) 


The Fairy I am so sorry. I wanted you to wish for 
something worth while. But you are like all the rest of 
the mortals. One wishes it were hot and one wishes it 
were cold. One wishes it would rain and one wishes for 
clear weather, ‘and so it goes. If all the wishes mortals 
wish came true, this would be a topsy-turvy world and 
no one would wish to live in it. We fairies are the only 
sensible folks. 'We dance and sing and are gay and happy. 
We wish for nothing. It’s a pity you are not a fairy. 

Bill Well, I have had one wish come true anyway. 
I have always wished to see a fairy and I have seen lots 
of them to-night. 














FIRST GRADERS 


In Modern Schools Read 15 to 25 
Books (including second and third 
readers) during the school year 


WE WILL GLADLY TELL YOU 


HOW YOUR CLASS CAN DO THIS 





Write for information on The Story Method 
a simpler method that gets better results 





G. W. LEWIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
4559 Forestville Avenue 


Chicago, II. 
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The Teaching of Primary Spelling 






(Continued from page 519) 


1 The teacher numbered the words under the curtain; 
she called a number, raised the curtain, lowered it, and 
called upon a child to pronounce and spell. 

2 The teacher chose a child to be the teacher. The 
new teacher said, “I’m thinking of a word. What one is 
it, Melvin?” Melvin answered, “Is it club?” — spelling 
it c-l-u-b. If it were club, the teacher changed places with 
Melvin. 

3 The teacher asked the children to close their eyes. 
She erased a word. The children opened their eyes and 
one child pronounced and spelled the word that was erased. 

4 The children filled blanks in sentences with words 
of the spelling lesson. 

5 The teacher asked a child to spell a word that began 
like his name. 

6 The teacher asked a child to spell any word that he 
remembered. The next child spelled another not already 
spelled, etc., until all five words were spelled. 

7 A child was asked to spell as many words as he 
remembered. 

8 The teacher showed a picture, if the words were nouns, 
and called upon a child to name it and spell. 

9 The teacher gave another word of the same meaning 
and called upon a child.to give a corresponding one from 
the words in the lesson. Example: The girls in the 3A 
class had formed a Sewing Society. When the teacher was 
drilling upon the word club, taken from the Audubon Club 
letter, she said, “I’m thinking of a word that Helen could 
use instead of society. What is it, Ruby?” Ruby an- 
swered, “Is it club?” — spelling it c-l-u-b. 

10 An old-fashioned spell down. The children missing 
a word sat dgwn. The leader on the opposite side chose a 


~ 


The side having the 
most spellers at the end of a certain time won. 


speller from the side that missed. 


At the end of the fifteen lessons, Column G of the Ayres 
Scale was again tested. The children were given tabulation 
of their work, and comparisons were made with the first 


test. Here are the results: 
Doris 100% Doris 100% 
Charles 96% lwrong Charles 100 
Ruby 96% 1lwrong Ruby 100 . 
Margaret 89% 3wrong Margaret 96} 1 wrong 
Bruce 68$ 9wrong Bruce 964 1 wrong 
Harry 574 12 wrong Harry 92$ 2 wrong 
Helen 534+ 13 wrong Helen 964+ 1 wrong 
Marcella 39% 17 wrong Marcella 964 1 wrong 
Schuyler 28} 20 wrong Schuyler 92$ 2 wrong 
Melvin 2 20 wrong Melvin 92$ 2 wrong 
Harvey 144% 24 wrong Harvey 75 7 wrong 
Dick 144 24 wrong Dick 75 7 wrong 
Median Score 574% Median Score 964% 
Standard for Grade 94% 


Each child made a spelling booklet, placing his fifteen 
lesson papers ‘between his two tests. No class score sheet 
was kept upon the bulletin board, because the teacher was 
afraid of over-stimulating their competitive instincts. The 
important thing that each child needed to feel was that 
he must improve his own record, not that he remain ahead 
of his neighbor in the race. “Self Improvement” should 
always be the watchword, not “Getting Ahead of my 
neighbor.” 











THe ABBOTT EDUCATIONAL CO. 


Specialists in Industrial Art Materials 
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Chroma Educational Coated Papers 
Construction Papers 
Poster Papers 
Writing Papers 
Drawing Papers 


The Snow-Froehlich Color Charts 
Outline Figures for Costume Design 
Story Animal Outlines 


Art-O-Namel Sculpto 
Glupaste 
Water Colors Crayons 
Materials for Block Printing 





reese Sew vw SS 


SEND FOR CATALOG 
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THE ‘ABBOTT EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 
208 $, Wabash Ave, 


Chicago 








BOOKS WE CAN RECOMMEND 


Sent Postpaid at Listed Prices 


Morning Exercises for All the Year ($1.00) ; 7” 
By JOSEPH C. SINDELAR. 252 pages. Cloth. Fifth large edition. 
Contains 303 morning or opening exercises, with 137 stories, 28 poems, etc. 
An invaluable book be every teacher 


Primary Seat Work, Sense Training and Games (85c) 
By LAURA R. SMITH. 160 pages. Cloth. A new book that solves the 
seat work problem for the primary teacher. It presents simple and definite 
instructions for carrying out a great variety of interesting educative exer- 
cises, with over 300 illustrations. 


The Nixie Bunny Books (each 70c) ; 
By JOSEPH C. SINDELAR. Each 144 and 160 pages. Cloth, illustrated 
in colors. Nixie Bunny in Manners-Land, Nixie Bunny in Workaday-Land, 
Nixie Bunny in Holiday-Land, Nixie Bunny in Faraway-Lands. Everybody 
knows these! Read by a countless number of children in the second and 
third grades. 


Primary Language Stories (soc) 
By ALHAMBRA G. DEMING. Printed on 49 cards. | 
and a 30 page manual for teachers. Forms an interesting way of correcting 
common errors and impressing correct forms of speech. 


With 73 illustrations 


Number Games for Primary Grades (85c) 
By ADA VAN STONE HARRIS and LILLIAN McLEAN WALDO. 123 
pages. Cloth. Illustrated. Contains 58 number games, designed to create 
an active interest in number and to make the child skilful in applying t 
directly and naturally through the “make-believe” element and the idea o' 
friendly contest. 


Games and Rhymes for Language Teaching in the First Four 
Grades (85c) . 
By ALHAMBRA G. DEMING. 128 paces. Cloth. Contains altogether 
72 games and endeavors to correct in an interesting way the common errors 
of spoken English. There is no primary teacher who would not benefit her 
class by the use of this book. 


Simplex Class Record (soc) 
76 pages. Cloth. A daily class or recitation record of approved and generally 
accepted three-color ruling, with space for 432 names. 


Report Cards (per hundred 75c) ' 

Arranged for ten months, on cardboard 34 x 6)4 inches. 
We guarantee these books to please you or will refund your money 
Our 1923 CaTaLoc or Booxs, HELPs AND Suppuies is now ready! — the Com- 


ete standard teachers’ guide book. Manynew things have been added. 
iled free. Request a copy. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 


**The House of Better Material’’ 
DEPT. 4B 17 E. 23rd ST., CHICAGO 
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Do Your Children Say “Thank You’”? 


Mrs. Nestor Noel, Canada 


HERE is so much to teach our children that the 

difficulty is to know where to begin! I think that 

one of the first lessons which we should teach the very 
young is to say “Thank you.” It is much easier to teach 
this lesson in early life than later on. 

I remember giving a small child a present, and her 
mother told her to say “Thank you.”’ Did she do it? 
Not at all! She put her head on one side and looked in- 
tensely stupid! Since then I have noticed several children 
do the same thing. I have even seen a child as old as 
nine years of age do so! What looks more absurd than to 
see a nine-year-old girl hang her head on one side and look 
self-conscious just because she is asked to say “Thank 
you’’? 

When I have anything to do with children, my own or 
other people’s, I try to teach them to say ‘“‘Thank you” as 
soon as possible. My own little girl said “Thank you,” 
long before she could pronounce the words, and she did 
not even hang her head on one side when saying this! 

I shall tell you why I think children are so affected when 
saying “Thank you.” It is simply this: “Thank you”’ 
does not enter into their daily lives. It is something “put 
on” like company manners! Now, everyone must know 
that company manners” are simply no manners at all! 
The child who is taught “company manners” will blurt 
out the most uncomfortable remarks! 

Politeness should be taught, first of all, in the home, 
and later in the school. It should be as much a part of 
our children’s daily lives as having three meals a day. 

I have heard mothers say to their children, “If you don’t 
say ‘Thank you,’ I’ll take your present away”; but I never 
saw this threat put into action. For my own part, I cer- 
tainly take away a present from a child until she learns to 
say “Thank you.” It is the only method to adopt when 
one has to teach a child this lesson late in life. The child 
who learns from infancy and who hears politeness all 
around her, needs no such drastic method as taking her 
toys back. It is only necessary to say to such a child, 
“Daddy and mummy always say ‘Thank you,” and then 
she naturally wants to do likewise. 

When one meets with a child who makes a fuss about 
this simple courtesy, one can guess that politeness is not 
practiced, as a rule, in her house! Indeed, it is probably 
the exception! Now you cannot teach your children to 
be polite unless you are so yourself. A mother, or even a 
teacher, who orders the children about in a rovgh manner 
is likely to have very little politeness in return. This is 
naturel. We all know that children learn a great deal 
more from imitation than they do from the longest 
sermon. 

When we teach our children at home — and we should 
all do this long before school age — we can teach them 
best by means of games. Have a dolls’ tea-party, for 
instance. Hand round the cake and sweets to each doll 
and be sure the “little mother” says “Thank you” every 
time! We have no idea how easily Life’s lessons can be 
taught by games until we try this method. It is a pleasant 
method. There is no scolding, no sense of a lesson being 
imparted, and the child learns without knowing it is 
doing so. 

In teaching the child to say “Thank you,” we teach it, 
not merely politeness, but gratitude. 

Children are not naturally grateful. This is a lesson 
which has to be taught. In fact, the more you do for a 
child the less grateful she seems — unless you teach her 
gratitude at the same time! Children take everything for 
granted. It is natural they should do this. In their 
helpless infancy we had to do everything for them, so it 
is hard for them to see, as they grow older, that they 


should be thankful for things they have always had. 
The poor, uncared-for child is often pathetic in its gratitude. 
It is like the starved dog to whom we throw a bone! Favors 
come so rarely to such a child, that little gifts are magnified, 
and even when the child does not speak our langauge, 
still it manages in some way or other to show its gratitude. 

We want grateful children, even when nature and parents 
alike shower gifts on them. 

Story-telling is a very good way in which we can teach 
the lesson of gratitude. All children love a story, and 
provided you do not make the moral too obvious, they will 
not object to learning their lessons this way. Make the 
child interested in the story and the lesson will be learned 
unconsciously. It may take several stories to teach one 
lesson; but what of that? Mothers and teachers alike 
should be well stocked with stories if they are to teach in 
the easiest way. 

One more remark before I close. Sometimes a child is 
taught politeness at home, and after a few weeks at school 
she has forgotten all abovt it. This is very disheartening 
to the careful mother. No wonder she objects to sending 
her child to school! 

Once the mother has decided that her child is going to 
school, she should call on the teacher and find out the 
character of the one to whom she is now entrusting her 
most precious treasure. There are teachers and teachers! 
I know there are many to whom I would not trust the 
education of my children. This is not because they are 
not clever in book-lore: they are that, all right; but they 
do not understand the fundamentals of the wdrd “ Educa- 
tion.” Their one thought is about the size of their salary! 
They are not interested in their pupils. They do not care 
whether they learn or not, provided they can answer the 
inspector when he comes. Such people, of course, should 
not be teachers. They have no conception of the grandness 
of their calling. Still, as there are always such teachers 
to be found, I recommend the mother to find out what 
kind of a teacher is in her district, before confiding her 
child to just anyone. If possible, the mother had better 
teach her own child, and if not, she may send it to another 
school — when she does not consider the teacher all that 
she ought to be. I have known families move out of a 
district, in order to be near the best school. Our children 
are worth this much! In fact, they are worth infinitely 
more. 

I would not send my child to a school where she could 
unlearn all the teachings which I have taken so much 
trouble to impart. To those who have not the education 
nor the time to teach their own children, I just give the 
warning: Know well to whom you are handing over your 
children’s education, and as for politeness and gratitude, 
continue to teach these always, in your own homes! 





Nature and Art 


The thrush, to the high branch flown, 

Careless of toil or art, 

Pours through the yellow evening his happy heart 
To a god unsought, unknown. 


But we, with the breath of dream 
Filling the pipe, and touching the stops with fingers of 
thought, 
Into fair and intricate tunes have caught 
God to be caged awhlie among things that seem. 
— Martin Armstrong 
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50,000 Ideal Duplicators in use by teachers. 

100 Copies from one hand-made original. Cost 

2c for each set. Write your dealer for circular 
or 

THE HEYER DUPLICATOR COMPANY 

166 N. Wells Street CHICAGO 


DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Ligi t 
Suan Ventilation 


MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 
Will not check, crack 
or pin-hole 
PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIE? 


Luther O. Draper 
SPICBLAND, INDIANA 











Maxixe Ladies’ 


Safety Razor 


Ready for the occasion which requires 
evening gown or bathing suit. 
AVOID DANGEROUS METH- 
ODS OF REMOVING HAIR. 
The ordinary safety razor is too wide 
for the curves under the arms. 
The Kang sf — fost for this 
rpose, only % of an inch wide. 
he “‘Maxixe” is beautifully gold 
lated, packed one in a box, four 
lades and a cake of antiseptic soap. 

Mailed direct on recei pt of $1.00 

or with 16 extra blades, $2.00 
OVERLAND MFG. CO. 

73 West 23rd St. 










Dept. 20, New York 





GLUEY): 
: |PASTE|z 


<< B00 


. 


] STICK WITH GLUEY 





“GLUEY’”’ 
Value _ of 
Tools— 


From Primary Tads to College “Grads” 
Gluey suits every pasting purpose. That 
smooth creaminess is put there to stay 
until the last drop is used. No mussy 
mixing with water. It Dries Fast, 
Sticks Tight. 
SPECIFY *“*GLUEY”’ 

Send 10 Cents for Full Size Handy Tube 


THE COMMERCIAL PASTE CO. 
Columbus Dept. 101 Ohio 


“Sticks Like a Brother’’ 


Teaches the 
Using Good 














Cortez 


Cortez one night trod 
The deck alone: 

In the high heaven 
A great moon shone. 


A golden fruit 
Of the vast tree 

Whose blue, still branches 
Drank the sea. 


With questing gaze 
That captain dreamed 

While the gold pathway 
Shook and gleamed. 


But to his gaze, 
Hungry and tense, 
Burned not that broad 

Magnificence, 


Seeing no beauty, 
Seeing only bars 

Of gold and silver, 
And gems like stars, 


Silks and emeralds, 
Ivory and furs, 

And strange new plunder 
From foreign curs. 


Plunged the ship on 
Through cresting seas, 
With no land risen 
To give him ease, 


But to his soul 
And his soul’s sight 
Shaped allurements 
Of fierce delight: 


Treasure looted 
With pike and sword, 
And cowering slaves 
Dumb to his word; 


Ships and sailormen, 
Fire and death, 

And glory, glory 
With every breath. 


Cortez that night trod 
The deck alone: 

In the high heaven 
A great moon shone. 


— William Kean Seymour 





The Strength of the Hills 


I know a village in the North, 

A little village, gray and old, 
That struggles down a hillside slope, 
Upon a stretch of Yorkshire wold. 


And twice a hundred folk live there, 

And I have known them all by name, 
And healed their hurts and closed their eyes,, 
Kept open house, whoever came. 


To eastward of the cobbled street 

There broods a church of crumbling ‘stone 
Where still an ancient faith is kept, 

And one red lamp burns dim and lone. 


The doors stand open to the road 
Where mothers and their babies sit 
And chatter of the day’s events, 
Till sunset falls and lamps are lit. 


And if you walk for half a mile 

The village street is left behind, 
And eager is my heart’s desire 

To mount the fell and kiss the wind. 


The joyous incense of the gorse, 
The laughing heather neath my tread, 
I’m not ashamed of these my tears — 
You’d know, if you were Northern bred! 





— Gladys Head 











Keep ne 


Youthful Figure 


LENDER lines and a spring- 
ing step make you feel and 
look years younger. Today, to 
be attractive you must have the glow 
of health, a sparkle in your eyes, a 
clearskin—and wholesome cleanliness. 
There is some reason if you are not 
well, or if you do not weigh what 
should—a reason peculiar to YOU. 
You can correct this condition—and in 
Nature’s own way, without medicine. 
The method is simple. With proper 
direction in exercise, breathing and 
diet you can accomplish this easily. 


Individual Instruction 

— by a woman, for women 
But your exercise and diet must be 
suited just to your particular needs. 
I have helped over 100,000 women to 
regain their health and beautiful, graceful 
figures. I have studied the needs of each 
and have given them individual instruction. 


Reduce Your Weight 
Health for women has been my life work. 
For over 20 years I have helped them to 
reduce or increase their 








weight, to look well, feel 
Be Well— well, be well. They have 
Weigh what | followed my easy direc- 
you Should | tions in the privacy of 





their homes—and the re- 
sults have been positively MARVELOUS. 
You, too, can weigh what you should. 
You, too, can keep or regain your youthful 
figure. My service is a service for YOU. 


My Booklet Free 


Write for my free booklet illustrating how 
to walk, stand and breathe. Tell me your 
height, weight and age. And if you have 
physical ailments, tell me ubout them. 
I never betray a confidence. If I cannot 
help you, I will tell you so very frankly. 

Many of my most enthusiastic students are 
the wives or daughters of prominent physi- 
cians. My exercises are so easy, my instruc- 
tions so simple, that every woman can follow 
them. I KNOW that I can also help YOU — if 
you will write for my free booklet today. 


I can give you a part of my exercises on pienogreph 
records. I will send you atrial record for Pitty Cents. 


phase feast 


Address Dept. 45 


| 1819 Broadway, New York 

















CHARACTERS 











A Plea for Geography 


(A Play in One Act for Fourth or Fifth Grade) 


Kora K. Christy 


Farry 
JAPANESE GIRLS 
Grits or INDIA 


JoHNNY JONES Dutcu GrIRis 
WILE SMITH 


SPANISH GIRLS 
AMERICA 


Prologue 


(Bugle is heard. Herald steps out.) 


Herald (majestically) Hark ye! I come in the name of 
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Geography. Geography desires that I should speak. 
Geography has not had a fair chance to develop her possi- 
bilities. Few children understand or even imagine the 
wonderful lands about which she tells. Geography’s good 
fairy is the Educational Motion Picture. A small camera 
can bring foreign countries to our very doors. And so for 
ig approval, we offer this sketch. I wish you all good- 
ay. 
(Exit.) 
The Play 


Scent — A schoolroom of the district type. Curtain opens 
slowly, while “School Days” is softly sung behind scenes. 
Children are holding large geography books. Boy on front 
seat has book upside down. Teacher is also reading. Every 
one looks bored. 

Teacher (looking stern) The Geog- 











Inattention 








Introductory Course in 
Practical School Discipline 


OULD you like to win the respect, 

admiration and obedience of every 
pupil in your room? You can. Through 
natural discipline control you can com- 
mand sure success in the teaching pro- 
fession. 

It doesn’t matter where you live, or 
what grade you teach, you can have 
FREE the Introductory Course of Prac- 
tical School Discipline prepared by R. C. 
Beery, A.B. (Columbia), M.A. (Har- 
vard), and associate faculty of the In- 
ternational Academy of Discipline. Sim- 
ply send the appended coupon. 


Why Children Misbehave 


How would you control with the newest school 
Inattention, Cheating, plans of Project-Problem, 
Disobedience, Disrespect, Socialized Recitation, Ac- 
Giggling, Truancy, Stub- celerated Classroom 
bornness, Bad Temper, Work, etc. 

Crying, Practical Joking, Don’t be without this 


Whispering, and other book. It means success 


habits that hamper j -j 
schoolroom efficiency? ae Ge sempre pets 


The Free Introductory of your life work-—disci- 


A pline control. For you 
Couratfornter an aeoke surely ‘must realize. that 
lems of discipline that the highest academic 
you will encounter in ability is futile without 
your career. The meth- the other vital essential 
ods discussed also fit in of proper discipline. 
Remember—no cost—no obligation. Simply sign and 

mall the appended coupon. 


International Academy of Discipline 
Dept. 310, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 





INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY OF DISCIPLINE 
Dept. 310, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
Without cost or obligation on m 
pert, please send me at once Prof. 
eery’s Introductory Course in Prac- 
tical School Discipline, 











raphy class will please come to order. 


Free to Teachers |.siie0"~" 


Teacher Children, I don’t believe 
that you like Geography. What is 
the matter? 

Johnny Jones I know, Teacher. 

Class And so do we. 

Teacher Would you tell me? 


Class (sing the following to the tune 
of “I Can’t Do the Sum,” from “ Babes 
in Toyland”; or, if music cannot be 
obtained, it may be spoken in unison) 


Geography, Geography, foreign 
lands; 

We don’t seem to understand; 

We can try and try and try 

To see those funny folks; 

I don’t care what teachers say, 

Geography is no joke! 
(Continued on page 540) 


NEW PRIMARY BOOKS 








Seat Occupation. Two hundred devices - - - 10e 
Primary Gems. Arranged by seasons 64 pp - - 12¢ 
Language Stories. Miss Barnette Moore 64pp- I6c¢ 
Natural Reading. First three years 68pp - - 20c¢ 





Methods and Suggestions. All subjects 80pp - 20c¢ 
SENT ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, POSTPAID 


All five books, 60c, postpaid 
C. W. GRAHAM, Pubtiisher Cameron, III. 


Shorthand in 30 Days 


Boyd—World's record in speed, accuracy and simplicity. 
EASILY LEARNED AT HOME. Thousands use it in 
Government, journalistic and business offices. COM- 
*LETE COURSE—Instructor, Letter Writer, Dictionar 
and Syl!abus. ial Price, $4.50; Resident Course, $56. 
Teach it. Make big Money. indepcndent. 


BOYD BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Cor. 13th & F Sts., &. 111, Washington, D.C. 























GREGG SHORTHAND COURSE $10 








Railway Mail Clerks | 
Get | 
$1600 to $2300 Year 


Hundreds of U. S. Government | & 
Jobs are Open to Teachers Sani H ui 


Steady work 
No Layoffs 





Saw iyinwrmiraine 


e ‘ Clerk Examination questions; (2) schedule showing places -Up-Goods, 
Paid Vacations of coming U. S. Government examinations; (3) list of many ste. For allages and occasions New Minstrel Shows, 


| Government jobs now open to teachers. ae gy co. et Se 
Send Coupon To-day—SURE = Aiea. .0000r@@zzzzx”_”_“_“”__|_ Eg od Cale coon 








> Folk Dances, Operettas, 
Franklin Institute, Dept. J234, Rochester, N. Y. Pageants, Musical Readings, Finger Plays,Motien & Fontenian 
Sirs: Send me without Charge, (1) sample Railway Mail] | 2i"f*;,Snadew, Playe, Tableaux, Special Entertainments for 


Most thoro mail course ever written; has been sold 
for $50. No other help needed to learn shorthand. 

9 | | Send $13 ($3 for books) and get course at once. 

e Money back *f not pleased 

FARGO SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 

| Fargo, North Dakota. 


Reference: Security National Bank. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS How to Stage them, Dialogs, Recitations, Drills, 















































Struck by Auto! 





H* many thousands of times have you seen this headline in one 


form or another! 


Within a single year the automobile has caused 12,000 fatalities 
and 1,500,000 injuries that did not result in death. 
“The automobile has superseded every form of disease, as the 


problem of the day. 


trolled menace of this generation. 


It is the greatest controllable and yet uncon- 
”— Casualty Review. 


Driver, passenger, pedestrian —all are exposed to injury many 


times a day, every day in the year. 


We cite a few cases taken from 


our records, for which benefits have been paid or are being paid. 


Supt. H. F. Aduddell, of Frontier 
County, Nebraska, with his family was 
driving for pleasure. Having crossed the 
railroad track, Superintendent Aduddell 
glanced back and in that instant his car 
turned turtle, killing him instantly. The 
other members of the family escaped with 
minor bruises. 


Mrs. Kellaphene Morrison was driving 
with a friend from Colorado to Omaha. 
A few miles out from Brush, Colo., the 
touring car was struck by a bread truck 
with such force that Mrs. Morrison sus- 
tained a fractured spine. It is now almost 
twelve months since the accident, but Mrs. 
Morrison is still unable to walk without 
aid. 


Secretary J. W. Crabtree, of the National 
Education Association, was hurrying to 
his office and was struck down by a speed- 
ing taxi. He sustained cuts, bruises, and 
contusions. He writes: “I feel very 
grateful to the Teachers Casualty Under- 
writers for the prompt attention given to 
my case after the automobile injury, and 
for the check for $80.66, covering the 
benefits allowed. This is the second time 
you have come forward so promptly with 
benefits on account of injuries and sickness. 


The first time was in 1914, when I had an 
operation at Mayo’s. I certainly appreci- 
ate the help which has been given me by 
the T. C. U. 

“J. W. Crasrree (Signed)” 


Mr. Vernon G. Mays, former Superin- 
tendent of Schools at St. Joseph, Mo., 
was invited to ride home by a friend. 
The battery being weak, he courteously 
volunteered to crank the machine. Whiz! 
Bang! A broken right arm. 


Miss Olga Rosenberger, of Woodland, 
Illinois, was driving with her sister in a 
car with the side curtains drawn. They 
faiied to see the approaching train and 
the car was utterly demolished. The 
sister was instantly killed, but Miss Olga 
escaped with injuries which disabled her 
for several months. 


Mrs. Clara Reynolds Cobb was driving 
with her husband on a_ wedding trip 
through southern California. Something 
went wrong with the steering gear and the 
car went into the ditch. Mrs. Cobb was 
lacerated above and below the eye and 
in front of the ear, and also sustained a 
fracture of the skull. 


Who Will Pay Your Doctor, 


Your Nurse and 


Your Board Bill 


When You Are Injured? 


This is one of the most serious questions that confronts every Teacher 


in America. You cannot possibly 


foresee when you will need T. C. U. 


protection — and you cannot possibly afford to remain unprotected. 
For the sake of your own peace of mind, you should enroll in this 
great Association of Teachers at once and share its protection. 


Let the T. C. U. 


Carry the Burden 


The Teachers Casualty Underwriters will pay you $50.00 a month 


when you are totally disabled by Accident or Confining Sickness. 


will pay you $25.00 a month for 


house, but keeps you from your work. 
when you are quarantined and your salary stop 
to $1500 for major accidents, or for accidental loss of life. 


doubled for travel accidents. 


It 
ess that does not confine you to the 
It will pay you $11.67 a week 
It pays from $333 
All benefits 


Protects during the vacation period too. 


Send the Coupon - we 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


Just fill out and mail the 
coupon on the right. We 
shall then mail you full par- 
ticulars of how we protect 
Teachers. Please do it to- 


To the T.C. U., 230 T.C. U. Blidg., 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


I am interested in knowing about 
your Protective Benefits. 
the whole story and booklet of 


Send me 


Teachers Casually i 
Underwriters va 


230 T. C. U. Bidg., 


| 
| 
| 
day. | 
I 
| 
| 
| 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA | 


(This coupon places the sender under no 


obligatlon) 


How to Teach Primary Number 


By JOHN C. STONE 
Author of The Teaching of Arithmetic, Stone Junior High 
School Mathematics, Co-author Stone-Millis Arith- 
metics, Algebras and Geometries 


Since so much of the work of the primary grades is independent 
of a text-book, this book is prepared as a course of study and a manual 
for the teacher of the first four grades. Carefully planned directions 
as to how to treat the three phases of the subject — presentation, 
drill, and applications. Not only shows how to present the funda- 
mental facts and processes, but also provides well-graded drills that 
will, if followed, insure proper attention to all facts of each series. 
Games and other devices best suited to the special facts under con- 
sideration are given. Many typical problems are given and many 
sources of problem material suggested. 


PRICE $1.32 POSTPAID 
BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. 


Room 801, 623 S. Wabash Avenue Chicago, Illinois 























An Aras Sotprer At MEAL 


Announcing 


The DeVRY PRIMARY 
SLIDE SET 


Designed for everyday use in the classroom. New 
and exclusive photographic reproductions. Selected 
and edited by teachers of practical experience. A 
complete and comprehensive collection, covering 
every phase of primary education. This set follows 
closely the accepted methods of teaching. The 
loose-leaf Teacher’s Manual is convenient in form 
and complete in information. The slides are correct 
in composition and most excellent examples of photog- 
raphy. 


200 Standard Slides 

Solid Oak Cabinet 

Loose Leaf Teacher’s Manual 
(In Leatherette Binder ) 


Many of the slides are in natural colors. The 
two-drawer cabinet is of solid oak, of sturdy con- 
struction and has a fine piano finish. The teacher’s 
manual, or textbook, is bound in a high grade black 
leatherette ring binder. ' 

The De Vry Primary Slide Set is the latest addition 
to the famous line of visual aids which includes The 
De Vry Portable Motion Picture Projector, The De 
Vry Portable Stereopticon, The De Vry Portable 
Generator, supplies and accessories. Write for com- 
plete information. 


The De VRY CIRCULATIONS 


544 Lake Shore Drive 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


(Owned and operated by the DeVry Corporation, 
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Improve 


Tablets Only 35¢ 


Wonderful Results in Writing 


Not only is it possible to easily and quickly improve 
the work of your students in writing, but the _y~ 4 
ment of a critical and analytical ability that is truly 
astonishing is possible by the use of the Dobson-Evans 
Measuring Standard Tablets. . aS 

They are tablets for writing ee but containing 


a scale for measuring quality of handwriting, by which 
the pupil marks his own paper with intelligent appreci- 
ation. Applicable to third and fourth grades. They 
are intended to be used also in all written work, Eng- 
lish and History. These Tablets put before each pupil 
a “measuring stick,” by the very use of which he be- 
comes familiar with the factors that tend to make his 
work better, You will find their use results in a re- 
markable improvement in the general writing average 
of your school. ; 

Send only 35 cents for set of Four Measuring Standard 


Tablets. 
Study the Birds 


Twenty outlines reproduced from original pen and 
ink sketches of our most common and best known 
birds. A talk on the accurate coloring should precede 
their use. They correlate well with nature study and 
stimulate an active interest in our feathered friends. 

No. 1304. Price, per set, 20c.; wt. 3 oz. 
25 of any design, 20c.; wt. 6 oz. 


10 simple, easily colored 
Also Landscapes designs in landscapes char- 


acteristic of seasons. For either wax, crayon or water 
colors. Also for descriptive work in % 
No. 1300. Price, per set, 10c.; wt. 3 oz. 
25 of any design, 20c.; wt. 6 oz. 








. 24 natural his- 
Animals a = 


showing one wild animal, 
native or familiar to every 
child, Face of card shows 
a_ picture of the animal 
with list of words descrip- 
tive or suggestive. Reverse 
contains sentences with b 

to be filled with words on 
the face. Entirely new and 





graceful thumb 

slender buries original. Complete instruc- 
rodent agile tions accompanying each set. 
bushy furry Wt. 8 oz. Set 40c. 











Thirty Fables Retold 
For 2nd and 3rd Grade 








ii - 


THE CATS AND THE MONKEY 
Each story on separate card. 


Thirty stories in an envelope. Illustrated in two 
colors. You can buy 30 sets of these reading cards 
for the = you would pay for one set bound in book 
form. Adapted for use in second grade, but may be 
used also in third grade. Entire class uses but one 
envelope at a time. Spoiled cards may be replaced 
—not necessary to discard whole set, as it would be 
if they were bound in a volume. 

Set A contains 30 different stories in an envelope. 
Price per envelope, 60c.; wt. 10 0z. 

Set B contains 30 of the same story in an envelope. 
Price per envelope., 40c; wt. 10 oz. 





Send Name for Big Free Catalog 


The Dobson-Evans Book illustrates and describes a large number of School Supplies 
and Specialties, many of which will have a wonderful influence ia stimulating the inter- 
est of your students in their work. It is sent free to any Teacher in America. Just clip 


and mail the coupon. . 


Everything you order from Dobson-Evans is guaranteed to be exactly as represented, 
but if for any reason they should fail to meet your requirements, just return them and 
your money will be returned at once without question. 


TO 4th GRADE TEACHERS 


Set of our new “Natural Group Test in 
Reading,” with complete instructions. 

The purpose of these tests is to enable the 
teacher to determine the exact needs of each 
individual child in the matter of reading. If 
a child is below the standard in his rate of 
reading he should be encouraged to “speed 
up”; if below the standard in comprehension 
he should be questioned on each lesson until 
he is able to get the ideas contained in the 
subject matter read. 

Ask for a free set. 








Fit Ins— Simple 
Objects 


Outlines in which the 
picture is cut out for 
the child to reinstate. 
a —_ — 
ing, further deve 
when the child can 
recognize the object b 
ae the outline wi 
his ers or when 
the card is held before 
him. Both printed and 
dog written words are given. 
Wt. 9 oz., set of 24 
cards. Price, 40c. 














Holiday Designs to Color 


These ten designs have been prepared to cover the 
holidays of the school year. They are charming de- 
signs, simple in drawing and easy to color. Children 
will delight in pi these as souvenirs, program 
or booklet covers for these special days, and nothing 
will add more to the spirit and remembrance of the 
occasion than so attractive a souvenir. The designs 
are for Lincoln Day, Washington’s Birthday, St. Valen- 
tine’s Day, Easter, Arbor Day, Decoration Day, Flag 
Day, lowe’en, sgiving, Christmas. 


Price, per set of 10, wt. 4 02...........-.00- $ .12 
ee Ge OO GI, WE, BOB kc cd ccviccsccccss 12 
25 of any design, wt. 12 02 ........0:..-000- 25 
100 of any design, or assorted, wt. 3 Ibs...... 75 


© Toy Money 
——1 Both coins 
rte and bills. Coins 
represent about 
. and 
the bills about 
$600.00. 

The box is 
strongly made. 
Invaluable _for 
teaching num- 
bers and prac- 
tice in maki 
change. Wt. 
oz. Box, 40c. 





Addition-Multiplication Cards 
Make the Multiplication Table Easy 


Multiplication 
taught through 
, the medium of 
addition. These 
cards teach the 
multiplication 
table through 
the fives adapt- 
able to the un- 
derstanding of 
young _ children. 
One side shows 
a number re- 
peated a certain 
number of times, 

° as in addition, 
while the reverse shows the same number with the 
multiplier and the multiplication sign. Wt. 10 oz. 
Price 30c. 








Complete Catalog of School Supplies 

Set of “Natural Group Test in Reading” 
6 Free Maps for Teaching Geography 

4 Tablets for Teaching Writing 


. | SNE i cvnnh ct dthsdnseckeddemaacsdtexa¥eucatwads | 
The Dobson-Evans C0. eee ees CemmnaS, ORIO toe nn hte ns R Rone | 
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For Teaching Geography, Industrial 
History, Economic Geography 
and Agriculture 


We want every teacher to be familiar with the new 
series of “Industrial Outline Maps,” prepared by W. 
R. McConnell of Miami University for use in geography 
industrial history, economics, agriculture, etc. 

his new series of outline desk maps has been pre- 
pared to meet the actual needs of daily classroom work 
in elementary schools, high schools and normal schools. 
They aid and supplement any text book or library 
reference work. 

The outlines are distinctly and accurately drawn, 
bounding or locating regions of production or setting 
off areas with different climatic conditions, different 
soils, surface features, etc. The work of the pupil 
then, on the map, consists in coloring or filling in geo- 
graphical facts within the accurately bounded areas. 

f you teach any of the above subjects, send your name 
for 6 Free Sample Maps, with Complete catalog of 
interesting School Specialties and Supplies. 


Industrial Weaving 
No Needle Required 


Made from tinted con- 
struction per, strong 
and durable, and of 
artistic color and tex- 
ture. Can be easily 
woven without a needle. 
Mats are ready cut but 
the fringes are solid 
with printed lines in- 
dicating the weft stri 
to be cut out by the 
children. 

1235. 25 gray mats, 25 
fringes, assorted. Wt. 12 
oz. Pack., 35c. : 

1236. 25 brown mats and 25 fringes, bright colors. 
Wt. 12 oz. Pack., 35c. . 








Drawings to Color 


; 20 outlines from original sketches of our 
Birds common birds. 
No. 1304. Price per set, 20c.; wt. 3 oz. 
25 any design, 20c.; wt. 6. oz. 


Number Builder 


Cards showing figures and also signs of addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, division and equality. 

No. 1103. Per box, 15c.; wt. 3 oz. 

Per doz. boxes, $1.44; wt. 24% lbs. 


Object and Animal Number Cards 


Number combination up to ten on one side of card 
and on opposite side familiar objects and animals ar- 
ranged in groups corresponding with numbers. Make 
number lessons very interesting. 

No. 1122. Price, 40c.; wt. 8 oz. 

Per doz., $3.84; wt. 7 lbs. 


CHICAGO PENCIL SHARPENER 
< Without Cost 


Write to us for seven 
dozen of our excellent five 
cent school pencils; sell them, 
remit the money to us, and 
we will send you free a 
Chicago Pencil Sharpener, suit- 
able for your school use 
without any charge whatever. 
Pencils are of excellent quality, 
just the thing you need for school use, and you will 
be conferring a favor on the pupils and getting the 
sharpener for your room. If you want our regular 
Chicago Giant Pencil Sharpener, which can be ad- 
justed to any pencil and is better in every way, sell 
eight dozen pencils. 








Tue Dosson-Evans Co., 350 N. Front St., Columbus, O. | 
Gentlemen: — Please send me the following items checked: | 


(Enclose 35 cents for Tablets) 


7 Dozen Pencils to sell for Sharpener —......... | 
Write any other articles desired .................... 
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A True Wish 


I made a wish and it’s coming true! 
(Why don’t you wish by the new moon, too?) 
It’s hard to wait, I’m just so glad 
To go a-fishing with my dad! 
—— Daisy D. Stephenson 





Well-known Publishing House 


Changes Name 

Mr. E. E. Bush, Manager of the Art Depart- 
ment of Atkinson, Mentzer & Co., has been 
given further recognition. The corporate 
name of the company was changed Sept. 1, 
1922, to Mentzer, Bush & Co., in recognition 
of Mr. Bush’s efforts and skill in promoting 
the interests and publications of the company. 
Under the leadership of Mr. J. P. Mentzer, 
the company has enjoyed a most wonderful 
period of progress, advancement and pros- 
perity. A continuance of this sound financial 
and business management will be the policy 
of Mentzer, Bush & Co., in their efforts to 
further advance and promote the publication 
of texts for elementary and high school sub- 
jects and also Industrial Art Materials for the 
grades. Among the prominent publications 
of the house are the “Efficiency Arithmetics” 
(Chadsey-Smith), the “Industrial and Applied 
Art Books,” the “Art-Literature Readers,” 
the “Folk-Lore Readers” and the “Ivanhoe 
Historical Note Books.” Among the forth- 
coming publications of the house in which the 
educational public will be interested are 
“Junior High School Mathematics” (Bonser, 
Smith and Pickell), and the “Columbia 
Readers,” Primer, Books I to VIII (Bonser 
and Beckington). 





The Educational Supplies 
Company 

In 1917 the Educational Supplies Company 
of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, was born. Possessions 
consisted of Ambition and $45 in money. 

It is hardly possible for a business to start 
smaller than did the Educational Supplies 
Company of Cedar Rapids, Iowa. The first 
day, nobody knew them. The first year, 
they did a fair business. They made jumps 
ahead every day, by selling only good mer- 
chandise. Last year their sales amounted to 
over $100,000.00, and this year will far exceed 
all previous records. They receive many 
orders from every state in the Union and 
every country in North America, also from 
twenty-two foreign countries. 

This Company is progressive, alive, splen- 
didly organized, keen after business, and gives 
satisfaction to all customers. Perhaps that 
is one reason they are still doing business with 
the customers whose names appear in their 
very first order book obtained when they first 
started selling School Supplies. 

Everybody working for the Educational 
Supplies Company of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
has the spirit of service to the end of seeing to 
it that all they do, say, and write, creates that 
essential for building Successful Business: 
namely, Satisfaction. They all make their 
Mode of Conduct towards the customers the 
best they can; Service that Satisfies — which 
is the bedrock of Satisfaction and the founda- 
tion of CONFIDENCE. 





cosTUMES 
SCHOOL PLAYS 


We furnish costumes, 
wigs,etc.,for all school 
lays and operas. 
Bhakesperian and his- 
torical costumes our 
specialty. 39 years’ ex- 

nce. For informa- 
tion address 
Fritz Schoultz &Co. 


Box 
S6aW. Lake 
Chicago, 














GRAPHOLOGY—Reading character from handwriting; 
friendship and business; tells more than face or words; 
procure reading, $1.00. Joun Epwry Purturrs, Graph- 
ologist, Cicero Road, Syracuse, N. Y. 





ENTERTAIN MENTS — ‘lor all occasions. 


Free catalog. 


THE ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE 
Franklin, Ohio. - also - 944 So. Logan St., Denver, Cclorado 


MOVING 
PICTURE 
MACHINE 


Fine moving picture machine with sup- 

rate, by oilor 

a Free for selling only 12 
tl) boxes of Mentho-Nova Salve, the won- 


» ete. lj at 26c a box, return th 
and receive thie andy premium. Satisfac- 
» tion guaranteed. Order now. Hundredsof 
~ other ae and big Cash Commission. 

















CHILDREN’S PLAYS 


Send for selected list of over 150 plays for children, for 
home, school, or public performance. 

OLD TOWER PRESS, Ltd. 
431 S. Dearborn St. CHICAGO 





PRIMARY HELPS 


BOOKS. 


Seat Occupation. Two hundred devices. . 10c 
Primary Gems. Arranged by seasons. 64 pp 12¢ 
Language Stories. Barnetta Moore. 64 pp 15e 
Natural Reading. First three years. 68 pp. 20c 
Methods and Suggestions. All subjects. 80 pp. 20c 
CARDS. 
Primary Alphabet Cards. Cut-up Letters . 15e 
Primary Arithmetic Cards. Figures and Signs 15e 
Primary Language Cards. Forty Lessons . 15e 
Prmary Literary Gem Cards. 140 a Gems 15e 
Sewing Cards. Twelve Designs : 15¢ 
Sent on receipt of price, postpaid 
ALL THE ABOVE $1.00, POSTPAID 
C. W. GRAHAM, Publisher, Cameron, Illinois 









mood to every exaltation, poetry that 


The Cable Co., 


poems that stir the fervor of patriotism. 


The 101 Famous Poems 


is a book that has had a wildfire success with schools. Teachers 
use it in English work, for memorizing, for celebrations and all 
other school purposes. In the back is a Prose Supplement that 
contains the Gettysburg Address, Letter to Mrs. Bixby, Magna 
Charta, etc., which every pupil should learn. 


The Prices: 25 cents each in any quantity. 
No Free Samples. 


The Master Minds 
of Poetry 


Seldom do you find a book of poems that contains practically 
every poem you want. And never at such a low figure as 25c. 
Yet here, in one pocket sized volume, are the very best selec- 
tions of all time. From Shakespeare to Allan Seeger, from every 


touches the heart and : m 

Four editions 
already on this 
splendid little 
volume. That 
shows how apt- 
ly it fits the 
need of teachers 


only 


2z5¢ 


1201 Cable Bidg. Chicago 








YOU HAVE A BEAUTIFUL FACE 
BUT YOUR NOSE? 

















BEFORE 
* THIS DAY anp AGE 3 my to your appearance 


is an absolute necessity if 


Pose & make the 





AFTER 
WISE; it will injure your welfare! Upon the impression 
you constantly make rests the failure or success of your 





most out of life. Not only d you wish to appear 
as attractive as possible, for your own self-satisfaction 


the world in general judging you greatly if not wholly, 
your “looks, ” therefore it pays to “look your best 
4 ltimes. PERMIT NO ONE TO SEE YOU LOOKING OTHER- 














— is alone well worth your efforts, but you will T fad | 
best” at|manently. Itis pleasant and does not interfere with one’s 
Write to-day for free booklet, which tells you how to correct ill-shaped noses without cost if not satisfactory. 


M.TRILETY. Face Specialist, i517 Ackerman Bidg. 
Also For Sale at Riker-Hegeman, Liggett’s. and other First Class Drug Stores. 


life. Which is to be your ultimate destiny? My new 
Nose-Shaper, “Travos” (Model 24) corrects now ill- 
shaped noses without operation, quickly, safely and per- 


daily occupation, being worn at night. 


Binghamton, N.Y. 
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CREAT 


Price Reductions 
“PRANG CATALOG” 


Drawing 
Art and 
Handwork 
Supplies 
You Need It— Send for It! 
And Save Money ! 


THE PRANC COMPANY 
1922 Calumet Avenue CHICAGO 














NURSES’ TRAINING SDHOOL HANNEMANN HOSPITAL OF CHICAGO 
Accredited. 3-yr. course. Requirements: good health, 
age 19-35, good character, high school diploma or its 
equivalent. Text ks, uniforms, maintenance and 
monthly allowance. Separate home for nurses. Address 
Supt., Box 10, 2814 Ellis Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Chesser S 


IVE NAME OF SCHOOL OF 











LU AND NUMBER IN CLASS 
eae Either pin illustrated made with any 3 let- 
3 Bd ters and 2 figures, one or two colors enamel. 
NPGS 2414 Silver plate, 20¢ ea., $2.00 doz. Sterling 
QR SF silver, 49 ea., $4.00 doz. Write for catalog 
ow he 8 sterling and solid gold pins and rings, 
34 


Y Bestian Bros. Co, 














418 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N.Y, 





=\I 


You've heard your 
neighbor praise the Path- 
finder, the wonderful illustrated 
" news and story paper published at 
Washington for people everywhere. This 
paper is the Ford of the publishing world; has 
half a million subscribers. Chuck full ofjust the kind of reading 
you want. Unequaled digest of the world’s news. Question Box 
answers your questions. Stunts for children; real fun for all, Excit- 
ing serial story starts soon. Send 15 cents (coin or stamps) today 
+4 ote Ba $1 per 13 weeks. You will be more than pleased. 
DER, 667 Langdon Sta., WASHINGTON, D. C. 








Everything for the 
Modern School Room 


Basketry Material, Compasses, Crayons, 
Cooking Outfits, Chairs, Class Records, 
Composite Clay, Cotton Reving, Desks, 
Dictionaries and Holders, Drawing Ma- 
terials, Fountains, Duplicators, Jute 
Twine, Liquid Soaps, Macrame Cord, 
Writing Papers, Pencils, Pens, Pen- 
holders, Pencil Sharpeners, Program 
Clocks, etc. 


Now Publishers of Willis & Farmer’s 
Month by Month Books. 


Give us an opportunity to give you the 
service you have a right to expect. 


Send for Our Catalogue | 


Garden City Educational Co. 
515 So. Wells Street, Chicago, Ill. 











Celebrating 


I’ve turned a hundred somersaults, 
I’ve yelled till I am hoarse; 

I’ve romped with Shep, and skinned the cat -- 
And both my shins, of course. 


I brought some tadpoles from the creek, 
And waded barefoot — say! 
I’ve done ’most every stunt I know, 
Since school let out to-day! 
— Marjorie Dillon 


Berries Sweet 


My Auntie has a berry patch, 
With berries large and sweet; 
The biggest ones the sweetest are, 

And those I love to eat. 


Then Auntie laughs and teases me: 
She says it’s very rare 
For her to look at those I pick 
And find some big ones there! 
— Rebecca Helman 


First Lessons 


One little maid of seven can 
So many questions ask, 

That sometimes to reply to them 
Is not an easy task. 


And she will say, ‘When I grow up 
To be a lady tall, 
And wear a longer dress, I guess 
That I shall know it all.” 
—M. E. N. Hatheway 








COMPTON’S PICTURED 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


A new work for children so utterly 
different—so vitally new in style 
and spirit—that educators, teachers 
and parents everywhere are saying, 
“*At last, here’s what we’ve been wait- 
ing for!’”’ Copyrighted for the first 
time March 13, it has set a new re- 
cord for immediate and nationwide 
success. Produced by an old estab- 
lished, financially responsible Com- 
pany noted for its splendid sales or- 
ganization, and backed by a national 
advertising campaign, it offers a high- 
grade man or woman, with college or 
normal training, who can meet inter- 
ested parents, an unusually pleasant 
and profitable field of work, with 
splendid opportunity for advance- 
ment. Practical sales training and 
assured income to start. Rail- 
road fare paid. Write fully concern- 
ing age, education and experience in 
first letter. Address: DEPART- 
MENT B. R., F. E. Compton &Co., 
Garland Building, Chicago, Illinois. 





WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES 

Three year course. Registered by the State of Illinois. 

Theoretical and practical class work throughout. All 

departments. Maintenance provided as well as an 

allomance each month. For further information write. 


Supt. Nursing School, 2448 Washington Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


——[ouble Your Salary —— 


Other Teachers Have Done It 
So can you if you are up-to-date in your meth- 
ods. Takea modern course in “Howto Teach 
= Primary Grades” by correspondence. 

talog. 
Nellie Cooper, Desk 0, Johnson City, Tenn. 


Specialist in the Training of Primary Teachers 











S. SUPPLY COMPANY, Box £3! re -ag Pa. 


TRAINING SCHOOL For NURSES 


Michael Reese Hospital 


Accredited by the Illinois State Department 
of Registration and Education. 3 year course, 
Practical and Theoretical Class Instruction, 
Graduates eligible for State Registration. 

Entrance Requirements: Physical fitn 
four years’ high school or its educatio: 
equivalent. Text-books, uniforms, room, 
board and monthly allowance during training. 
Third year scholarship maintained in Columbia 
University of New York City. 

For further information apply to 

Miss Josephine McLeod, A.B.,R.N. 
Superintendent of Nurses 
Dept. 32, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago, III. 











for ie, 
‘Hieser Epucartion; 


Courses in English, Spanish, 
Mathematics, Chemistry, Draw- 
ing, Education, Business and in 
35 other subjects are given by cor- 

ence. Begin any time. 


Che University of Chiragn | 


b= Year Division 12, Chicago, Ls | 








— 










Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads-Steel Poi 
Moore a ies asad 
— hang up things 
our dealer to show them 
w seid 1OF pix 
Moore Push-Pin Co. 
Wayne Junction Philadelphia 
















‘WE CARRY COMPLETE ‘STOCKS AND 
CAN FILL ORDERS FOR BOOKS OF ALL 
KINDS WITH COMPLETE SATISFACTION 


G. BAKER & TAYLORG 


354 FOURTH AVE.,NEW YORK 

















Apples and Spooks !! 


Both are thick on Hallowe’en— 
and they thrive at parties. 
Always, when all favors and 
plans for the party come out of 
the Dennison ‘“‘ Bogie Book.” 
Send 10 cents 
fort h e fa- 
mous “Bogie 
Book.’ 

Write 
DENNISON 

Dept. J10 
Framingham 
ass. 
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Flytime 
A-wise little fly saw a spider, 
And it didn’t take long to decide her. 

So she hummed with a sigh, 

“Any fly,ought to fly, 
When she’sjsure that a spider has spied her.” 
— Daisy D. Stephenson 





The Houses in the Wood 


I wonder why these rich men should 

Build red-brick houses in the wood, 

And make a wide macadam road 

Where timid wild things once abode. 

Near variegated shrubs adorn 

The spot where then stood tangled thorn; 

Each villa has a different name: 

My valiant pines look wan and tame. 
—J.E. S. 





About the Night 


It is the night, all dark and still. 
I love it, since my mother said 

It is the time for little songs 
And quiet in your head. 


I always think, when it is day, 
I like that best, because it’s light; 
But when I see the stars, I say, 
“Ceme right in, Mr. Night.” 
— Charlotte Wilder 


The Theory and Practice of Color 


“Since in this, our world, we are compelled 
to see,Color, to use Color and to live Color, 
why should we not extract the fullest enjoy- 
ment from Color?” ask the authors in their 
opening chapter of “The Theory and Practice 
of Color.” 

And through the following pages of definite 
principles, clearly illustrated by hand-painted 
color charts, Miss Snow and Mr. Froehlich 
present scientific information concerning the 
value and use of color as related to dress, the 
home and business. 

The following chapter headings indicate the 
scope of the book: 

A World of Color 

The Source of Color 

The Primary Colors and Their Use in 
Design 

The Binary Colors and How to Use Them 

Color Values: Tints and Shades 

Complementary Colors and How to Use 
Them 

Neighboring or Analagous Colors 

The ColorTriad and the Split Complement 

Colors in Various Degrees of Intensity, or 
Grayed Colors 

The Psychology ef Color 

Color Harmonies in Costume 

Color Harmonies in Interior Decoration 

Color in Commercial Design 


To reach its highest uses, Art must be 
practical. Color relationships are here taught 
as definitely as the rules of Grammar. By 
thus applying the knowledge of Color to the 
common activites of life, the reader secures 
the richest benefits and the greatest joy that 
such a knowledge can give. 

Enjoy Color Most by Using It Best is the 
keynote of this volume. It is a most popular, 
concrete and entertaining treatment of a 
hitherto technical subject. 

Published by Laidlaw Brothers, Educational 
Publishers, 1922 Calumet Avenue, Chicago. 
130 East 25th Street, New York City. 








3000 Teachers Wanted. All kinds. 

Contracts waiting. National Teachers’ 

Agency, Inc., D. H. Cook, Mgr. Home 

office, Philadelphia. Branches: Pittsburgh, 

Syracuse, N. Y., Northampton, Mass. No 
fee till elected. 

















PRIMARY EDUCATION DIRECTORY 
of LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


An honest, painstaking, efficient Teachers’ Agency is a very 


serviceable institution for school boards and teachers. The 
right teacher in the right position means the highest success 
for both teacher and pupil 33 $3 33 33 














Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


Se Beacon Street, Boston. 


Telephone Connection 





Employ an Agency to act as your business manager 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 
Of Boston, 


M TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE ° “22'e2isaton s 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 


POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS'N 


Write us what you want. 
Free Literature. Address MARION, IND. 





REGISTER NOW 




















The time to be registered with an agency is all the time 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
Willard W. Andrews, Pres., F. Wayland Bailey, Sec’y, 8! Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 








The salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an Agency registration 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 





70 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORE 


Recomment coon ong apt patente, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
parts of t 
Advises parents about schools Wm. 0. PRATT, Manager 





Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays 








WE PLACE YOU IN THE BETTER POSITIONS 


Our Reputation is National Our Service Unexcelled 


ee ag ae On ee 
ROCKY 797- TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


410 U.S.NaT BANK BLOG DENVER, COLO 
WM. RUFFER, Ph. D., Manager 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


Portland, Oregon, N. W. Bank Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Lumber Exchange 

Los Angeles, Calif., Chamber of Commerce 
Kansas City, Mo., 230 Rialto Bldg. 














This is an age of specialists — it’s an agency’s business to place teachers. 








FOR TWENTY-FIVE YEARS, THE 


EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANCE 
10i TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


Has given personal help which made a superintendent who wanted candidates for his own schools write, 
“*Coach them as you did me.” 
POSITIONS WAITING 


WRITE NOW. TERMS BEST 








THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., ge ropetegers 
2A Park Street, Boston, Mass. 1420 Chestnut St., sapelo. 1221 Pearl St., Denver, Colo. 
225 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. ey Bidg. Birmingham, Ala 604 Journal Bidg., Portland, Ore. 
102 Dillaye Bidg.. Ss _ N.Y. ackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 2161 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 
449 Union . Pittsburgh, Pa. foa0 cGee ao "Kansas City, Mo. 510 Spring Street, Les Angeles, Cal. 












































































BUY 


“PRANG PRODUCTS” 
THE PRANG COMPANY 


For 66 Years the Standard of Quality 


All Prices are NET—No Discount — Postage Extra 


PRANG MODELIT 


The “‘Better’’ Modeling Clay 


Prang “Modelit” Clay Net 
ere cba wesnedenunassaebaassned $ .30 
sn. 2 FEU alba Seawdsemeidanesed 35 

Prang “Water Colors”’ 

Box No. 3A, four hard colors, per doz.:............... 3.00 
Box No. 8, eight semi-moist pans, per doz. ............ 3.75 

Prang “Crayonex” 
ee .04 
OD oo sdncnn teas nse easaneseenss 08 


Prang “Stixit” 


tis kk nde htnnsk sehen eeeessone 90 

ents ee ce ccs diddeokhneteeinodens 1.50 

EERO ere re Pee 60 
Prang “Construction Papers” 

9 x 12 Assorted package, 100 sheets .................. 25 
Prang "Enginex” Poster Papers 

9 x 12 Assorted package, 100 sheets ................45. 30 
Prang “Prismex” papers. New 

9 x 12 Assorted package, 50 sheets ................... 50 
Prang White “Manila” Paper 

Aare rere rrr ee re 20 
Prang “Enamelac”’ 

8 ry ree Pe ere .20 

“Complete Outfit,” 6 colors, Brushes in Box .......... 2.00 
Prang “Juteen’” Crochet Twine 

UU Soa co crx 6 se ee cwlkaseseiaass oars 40 
Prang “Ivorene” 

SE re ere ee ee ere ei. 30 
Prang “Lincoln Logs” Building Blocks 

nin cheb dee enek bdesanennashans 1.00 
Prang “Stick Printing Box’ 

Hinged TIN BOX, 3 colors, 6 sticks ................. 15 


Prang “Weaving Mats” 
Made from Construction paper ready for cutting 8 x 8 in. 
I I os n-o o. dona ary ayviand oh w nad a dediny 06 15 
“‘Manual Arts Tablets” 
5 Tablets of Educational Handwork for Primary Grades, 


ere Chk Ki kh exe eh ol nA ceeees 40 

Prang “Color Charts” 

Complete set 1-8 (hand-colored) ...................4. 2.00 
Prang “Mounting Book” 

Beer Cee ee .20 
Prang “Portfolios’’ 

I PO I OREN, a oi 00 5s 5b cose in owiaeiclans oa 08 

SE PO GOO Cac cesecwisccesceswesvess 25 
Prang “Printing Outfit” 

For sign making, in wooden box .............22200055 3.50 
“Industrial Art Projects” Assortments 

Assortment No. 1 Grades 1-4, each 35c., per doz. ...... 3.60 

Assortment No. 2 Grades 5-8, each 35c., per doz. ...... 3.60 

Assortment Ne. 3 Special Project each 12c., per doz. ... 1.20 

Assortment No. 4 Primary Asst., each 15c., per doz. ... 1.60 

Assortment No. 5 Grammar Asst., each 20c., per doz. .. 2.20 


Assortment No. 6 Ten Color Asst., each 25c., per doz. .. 2.75 


MANUAL ARTS TABLETS 
These five Tablets provide the best hand-work for Primary 
Grades. They correlate Drawing, Paper Cutting, Paper Folding, 
Outline Coloring and Bookbinding with Word Building, Sentence 
Construction and Reading. Each Tablet is complete in itself, 
with Outline Pictures and Vocabulary. Tablets I to V, price 
each, 40c. 

KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 
We supply “Weaving Mats,” Circles, Squares and Triangles 
made in various sizes from our famous “Prismex,” “ Enginex” 
and “Construction” Papers, “Stencillex”’ Cloth, “Oilette” Cloth, 
““Netteen,” Scissors, Punches, etc. Write us Your Requirements. 


“Sample Books”’ of all Prang Papers Sent Free 


Our New “Illustrated Catalog” Younéart 
“PRANG QUALITY” AT GREAT PRICE REDUCTIONS 
A Post Card Will Bring It 


THE PRANG COMPANY 


1922 Calumet Ave., Chicago 118 E. 25th St., New York City 















Primary Education for October, 1922 


A Plea for Geography 
(Continued from page 540) 


Willie Smith ‘Those lands seem so far away. 

Fairy (hidden by folds of curtain until now, runs out on 
stage) I can make them nearer. 

Class Oh, look! 

Teacher (in great surprise) Who are you? 

Fairy (waving wand) I am the Fairy of the Motion 
Picture. With my wand I make foreign lands near. 
I take you to quaint villages on my magic screen. To-day 
I will bring some of these lands to you. Would you like 
that? 

Class (enthused) Oh, yes! 

Fairy What would you like to see first? 

Willie Smith Please may we see Japan? 

(Enter four little Japanese girls, to the tune of “Japanese 
Sandman.” They come to front of stage and kneel. One 
girl speaks.) 

Girl We are from the land of the Cherry Blossom, the 
land of quaint dress and custom. But we cannot stay; 
the rice must be cooked. 

(They rise and move slowly off stage.) 

Fairy Please may I next introduce India? 

(Enter three Hindu girls, bearing incense bowls. They 
move gracefully to front, kneel, and place incense bowls on 
floor in front of them. One girl speaks.) 

Girl We are from the land of Buddha. Strange land 
of spices and poppy fields. Oh, we have but little time 
to stay! The prayer bell tolls! 

(Girls salaam three times before incense burners, then pick 
them up and go slowly out. The music used in this may be 
any Oriental tune; a good one is “Song of India.’’) 

Teacher I have always wanted to see Holland. 

Fairy (waving wand) Here is Holland! 

(Four Dutch girls dance in, to tune of “Chimes of Dunkirk.” 
They dance one round of the folk dance and stop. One girl 
speaks.) 

Girl We are from the land of windmills and dykes, 
clean. kitchens, and rows of stately tulips. The Motion 
Picture Fairy can bring our lives and customs nearer to 
you. We must go; the tulip bed wants water. 

(They dance out to same tune.) 

Fairy Perhaps you will like my favorite. 
dancers of old Seville! 

(Enter two Spanish girls of the Gypsy type. 
lightly to front of stage. One girl speaks.) 

Girl We dance for the Queen to-night. 
be gone! 

(They dance out, shaking tambourines. 
may be used for the music.) 

Willie Smith (stands up and, with a voice full of patriotism, 
says) Dear Fairy, I am patrioic! (Pats chest.) I think 
we should have seen America first! 

Class Yes! Yes! 

Fairy (smiling) The best, my dears, is always last. 
(Turns and faces entrance, waving wand.) America! Your 
school children call you! 

(Disappears.) 

America My girls and boys, I am so glad you ap- 
preciate me. Let me tell you, too, that the Fairy of the 
Motion Picture can help you appreciate my wonders. 
I must be going. America is always busy. 

(America goes out. Children clap until she exits, then 
class sits.) 

Teacher Now let us turn to Page 83. 

(Class yawn, pick up books. Curtain gradually closes, 
while “School Days” is again played softly. All the while 
the children appear more interested, until the last glimpse 
reveals them lost in study.) 


Behold! two 
Waltz or run 
Come, let us 


Any Spanish dance 
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> Sight Colors 
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When buying paints and crayons, 
consider these points: 


Sixty-six years ago Prang School 
Water Colors became an important 
factor in the development of school 
art work. That they remain so to-day 
is attested by the fact that school 
boards in many of the largest cities 
specify “‘Prang or equal.” 


Containing from ten to twenty per 
cent more color value than any other 
color, these colors give the rich, 
velvety effects so essential to fine 
work. 


Prang Crayograph is an_ earth- 
pressed crayon —a real artist’s cray- 
on designed for school use. The 


colors are remarkably true, giving a 
flat tone to the drawing. Crayograph 
contains only sufficient wax to make 
easy to handle. 


Prang Crayonex is the finest of all 
wax crayons. The colors blend ex- 
ceptionally well for a wax crayon, 
giving the beautiful effects of oil 
colors. The popularity of Crayonex 
results from the fact that these cray- 
ons have met the severest tests in 
laboratory and schoolroom throughout 
the country. 


These Prang paints and crayons 
are made by the Micro-Fine process, 
the most efficient and economical 
process known to the industry. They 
are made in the largest and most 
thoroughly equipped factories of their 
kind in the world, and designed to 
insure you gratifying results in all 
of your art classes—from Kinder- 
garten through the most advanced 
work. 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


ESTAGSLISHED | 


SANDUSKY: OFIO ~- 






NEW YORK 
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Beginning Nov. 10th, 1922, nearly all of these 
club offers will be sold at an advance over 
present prices—no matter when your present 
subscriptions expire, send in your orders now 





American (To one ad- P2325 
dress) Je 
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7 a4 


Woman’s Home carne | Both 
st 





Pictorial Review. ......$1.50 All Three 
McCall’s Magazine .... 1.00 ¢ > OC 
Modern Priscilla aD 3 — 





Pathfinder (52 issues) .$1.00 ) All Three 
Delineator. } To one f 2.00 fA 26 
Everybody’s § address | 2.50 | .“>°™ 


ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE 


Hanso 
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Di 


r> 
Da ro 


and Save Money. Each Sines in club 
may be sent to a separate address ex whe 
otherwise specified. These prices are g¢ until 
November {0th, 1922, only. sii. 





——, 


McCall’s Magazine i | All Three 


Today’s Housewife 
American Boy 

21" Three 
j 


Youth’s Companion = 008.50 th 
Including all copies from Oct. Ist ] = 
and 1923 Calendar Free. z 
People’s Home Journal 1.25 ) 





Delineator 
McCall’s Magazine .... 
Today’s Housewife .... 











FOR ONE FULL YEAR, AND MAY BE SENT TO ONE OR TO DIFFERENT ADDRESSES 





Give your boy this fine magazine, the 


One Yea 


best magazine for boys. Every boy ought 


to have it. 


It will stimulate your boy to 


do! Endorsed by educators and parents, as well as by boys themselves. 
boys like best and parents most want them to have. 





‘ E Two Years 
It is the magazine 





Add together the Class Numbers fot two or 
more periodicals and multiply the total by five. 
The result will be the correct price. 

Class No. Pub. Price 
120—Adventure (Tri-monthly) . -$6.00 
55—Advertising and Selling.. 

40—American Boy 
25—American Cookery .. 
50—American Magazine 
55—Asia 
80—Atlantic Monthly 
35—Baseball Magazine 
50—Beautiful Womanhood 


80—Century Magazine 
30—Christian Herald 

40—Classic (Motion Picture) 
40—Collier’s Weekly 

45—Correct English 

75—Country Life 

50—Current History 

70—Current Opinion 
30—Delineator 

22— Designer 

80—Education 

50—Educational Digest ‘ 
50—Educational Review .. 
35—Etude (For all Music Lovers) 
45—Everybody’s Magazine 
50—Factory (The Magazine of Management) 
50—Fashionable Dress 

40—Field and Stream 
65—Forbe’s Magazine 
50—Garden Magazine 
70—Harper’s Magazine 
55—House Beautiful 
50—I!lustrated World 
45—Independent 

70—John Martin’s Book 
55—Journal of Education 
40—Junior Home Magazine 
37—Kindergarten and First Grade 
13—Kindergarten Primary Magazine 
30—Little Folks 

20—McCall’s Magazine 
48—McClure’s Magazine 
70—Mentor 

40—Metropolitan Gesasias 
34—Modern Priscilla 

40—Motion Picture Magazine 
50—Musician (For Lovers of Music) 
90—Nation (Weekly) 
50—National Brain Power 
17—National Sportsman 

17—N. Y. World (Tri-Weekly) 
38—Normal Instructor—Primary Plans 
50—Our World 

17—Pathfinder 

18—People’s Home Journal 
50—Photoplay Magazine 
50—Physical Culture 
30—Pictorial Review 
37—Popular Educator 
50—Popular Science Monthly 
37—Primary Education ies 
50—Radio Broadcast 

40—Radio News 

55—Review of Reviews . 

70—St. Nicholas 

57—School Arts Magazine 
25—School Century 

40—Science and Invention 
70—Scientific American 
60—Scribner’s Magazine 


35—Sunset Magazine 

50—System (The Mag. of Business) 

15—Today’s Housewife 

60—Travel Magazine 

50—True Story Magazine 

38—Woman Citizen 

30—Woman’s Home Companion 

50—World Fiction 

60—World’s Work 4.0 

50—Youth’s Companion (Inc. all copies from 
Oct. Ist and 1923 Calendar Free) 





Junior Home Magazine 
Pictorial Review 


Our Price 





Musician (For Lovers of Music) st ee 
Delineator 


Our Price 





Pictorial Review 
Modern Priscilla 


Our Price 


a “Se 


Each Two-Year Order Must be sent to the Same Address 
Publisher's 


American Boy 
American Magazine 
Baseball Magazine 
Collier's Weekly 
Delineater 





People’s Home Journal 
McCall’s Magazine 
Today’s Housewife 


Our Price 





Delineator $2. 
Everybody’s (To One Address)... 2.50 


Our Price 


hd 





Christian Herald 
Pictorial Review 


Our Price 





Our Price 





McClure’s Magazine 
Delineator 


Our Price 





McClure’s Magazine 
Review of Reviews 


Our _— 


- 





McClure’s Magazine 
Today’s Housewife 
People’s Home Journal 


Our Price 
ry 





McClure’s Magazine 
Designer 





Fashionable Dress 
Little Folks ..... 


Our Price 
eo 


swe 
a 





{ Woman’s Home Companion... .$1.50 
) American (Both to one address) 2.50 
Youth’s Companion 2.50 


Our Price 


a we 
5.4/9 





McCall’s Magazine 
Mother’s Magazine 
Today’s Housewife 


— Price 


i i 





Our rice 
C A 


is 
__ 





Review of Reviews 
World’s Work 


Our ve 


» 





Pathfinder (26 issues, 6 months). .. = 
Today’s Housewife 
People’s Home Journal 


All Three 


ve . 





Youth’s Companion 

Including All Copies from Oct. 
Calendar Free. 

Radio News .. 


Eversbedy’s Magazine 
Fashionable Dress 
House and Garden 
Le Costume Royal 
Little Folks 
McCall’s Magazine 
Mentor 

Modern Priscilla 
Pictorial Review 
Review of Reviews 
St. Nicholas 
Scientific American 
Scribner’s Magazine 
Today’s Housewife 
Vanity Fai 

Vogue 
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Pathfinder 
Fashionable Dress 
Modern Priscilla 
Radio N 

Correct English 


Pictorial aa 
Review of Reviews 
World’s Work 


People’s Home Journal 
McCall’s Magazine ... pawean ddan 
Woman’s Home Companion ... 
i Christian Herald nara oan 
{ Imetw Youth's | a IE 
Including all copies from Oct. ist and 1923 Calendar Free 


Children’s Costume Royal.$1.00|Le Costume Royal.. $3.58 
Cosmopolitan 3.00) Needlecraft ; d 

Greet y._ Seationss a Popular Mechanics... 3.00 

sekeepin 

Reseers tesar 9 4001 Saturday Evening Post 2.00 
Hearst’s Magazine 3.00| Vanity Fair . - 3.00 
House and Garden 3.00; Vogue .. -- 5.00 
Ladies’ Home Journal . 1.50! Youth’s Companion.. 2.50 





AGENTS WANTED to represent us in your vicinity. 
Write with your first order for Full Particulars 





Our Large 44-Page Catalogue, listing more 
periodicals and Club Offers, is FREE. Ask ft 





Ladies’ Home Journal 
Saturday Evening Post.... 
The Country Gentleman 











McCALL’S MAGAZINE 
Today’s Housewife 


I: 
j 
j 
i 
j 
j 
j 
i? 
\ $3.5 
f 
i 
bs 
ts 
\ 
r$1 
1 $4 
$1 


MODERN PRISCILLA 


. $2.00 
Today’s Housewife . 


) 








Entertaining, Character-Making 

Reading Matter for All Ages 
The Youth’s Companio 
(One Year, $2.50) should be in 
every home. So much every week 


to cheer, to amuse, to entertain, to Se 


inform and to lead its readers. 


fe 
Lite ¥ 


(1). All the issues of The Companion for 
1923. (52 numbers.) 

(2). All the issues from October (st, 1922. 

(3). The Companion Calendar for {923. 

All of the above, 1, 2, 3, to all new subscribers 


THE GREAT ADVANTAGE of sending us your subscription for the above 
Special Offer NOW is:—You receive The Companion FROM OCTOBER 
~ Ist, 1922, until January, 1924—besides the splendid 1923 Calend 





REFERENCES: The Bradstreet Agency, R. G. Dun & Co., Your Own Banker, All Publishers, Cont’l & Commercial Nat. Bank, Chicago, III., First & City Nat. Bank, Lexing‘on, Ky. 


Address All 
Orders to 


J. M. Hanson-Bennett Magazine Agency, 801 Brooks Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 


DON’T FORGET to ask for our large 44-page Catalogue, containing all Club Offers. It’s / ree 




















